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THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


eee is today a wide-spread desire for unity among many 
Christians all over the world. This desire has found its con- 
crete expression in the ecumenical conferences held at Edinburgh 
and Oxford, and it has its source in the conviction that the positive 
forces of Christendom as they are represented by the various 
organized churches and Christian groups in all lands have so much 
in common that they are in duty bound to work and strive together 
for a common goal. In union there is strength. Christians may 
deplore the controversies and schisms of the past which have rent 
the church apart and have seemingly divided Christianity into so 
many hostile camps. They may also be firmly convinced that the 
particular group in which they find themselves is the custodian of 
the Christian faith in its purity. Yet they can and will not deny 
the fact that a common bond unites them with all others “that call 
upon the name of the Lord Jesus in every place” (I Cor. 1:2). 
It is this fact that has given a deeper, present-day meaning to the 
words of the high-priestly prayer, “that they may all be one; even 
as thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be in 
Us: that the world may believe that Thou didst send Me” (John 
721). 

On the other hand, however, there can be no question that 
all efforts looking towards Christian union and a closer relationship 
between the forces of Christendom will have to take into serious 
consideration the differences by which Christians are now divided. 
For in all religious discussions and controversies the question of 
truth must be supreme. Faith is an attitude of the heart and mind. 
It is an inner conviction. But it has its source in God’s Word and 
God’s revelation. It is trust in God’s mercy for Christ’s sake. 
It is “assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen” (Hebr. 11:1). Every statement of faith deals not only 
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with the subjective convictions and opinions, of men, but with the 
eternal verities of God. Yet even the simplest statement of faith, 
which every Christian might be willing to accept as his own, may 
be open to more than one interpretation and will therefore raise 
the question as to its real meaning. And as soon as this question 
is raised, we are also confronted with the question whether that 
statement of faith is in full harmony with God’s truth. ; 

It is this relation between faith and truth, faith and doctrine, 
which leads to the conclusion that mere assent to a formulated 
statement or article of faith does not, in itself, guarantee that 
“oneness of the spirit” of which the apostle, Paul, writes in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians (Eph. 4: 3) and which is the real essence 
of true Christian unity. The desire and the prayer for unity will 
remain, and the more fervent this prayer is, the more urgently will 
Christians persist in seeking ways and means to accomplish what 
is so clearly set before them as the will of their exalted Lord. But 
unless it can be shown that acceptance of a formulated statement 
of faith is at the same time also an agreement regarding the truth 
which that statement is meant to express, true Christian unity in 
the sense in which the Lord of the church has laid it upon the 
hearts of His disciples seems to remain an ideal never to be 
realized. 

It is one of the fundamental principles of Protestantism “that 
the only rule and standard according to which at once all dogmas 
and teachers should be esteemed and judged are nothing else than 
the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New 
Testament” (cf. Jacobs, The Book of Concord, I, p. 491). In 
accordance with this principle Protestant Christians will always 
subject their doctrinal and confessional statements to the acid test 
which the Scriptures have provided for them: from the creeds 
and confessions of the church they will constantly appeal to the 
Scriptures as their last and final authority. Also, if a question 
should arise as to the proper meaning of a doctrinal or confessional 
statement, they will let the Scriptures have the last word. Creeds 
and confessions are primarily witnesses to the truth which the 
Scriptures teach. 


ee 
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The acceptance of this principle seems to point to a sure and 
certain way whereby all difficulties and controversies can be set- 
tled and that oneness of the spirit, that unity of faith and doctrine 
which all true Christians so earnestly desire and pray for, can be 
brought about. Yet there is a wide difference between the accept- 
ance of such a principle and its concrete application. History and 
our own experience will teach us that perhaps nothing is more 
difficult than to reach a complete agreement among Christians on 
matters that pertain to the interpretation of a particular Scripture 
passage. In the last analysis each individual Christian has to 
decide for himself what the Scriptures teach. We may take it 
for granted that the voice of the church to which he belongs will 
guide him in forming his own convictions. But it must justify 
itself before the forum of his own conscience, for neither the 
authority of the church nor the authority of a group of scholars 
or theologians can have for us the same divine authority which we 
claim for the Scriptures themselves as the only rule and standard 
for faith and life. 

The irrepressible desire for Christian unity, on the one hand, 
and the difficulty to express in a formulated statement of faith 
the oneness of the spirit from which that desire springs, on the 
other hand, constitute the problem with which we are confronted 
when we begin to discuss the meaning of the article on “the com- 
munion of saints’ in the Apostles’ Creed. All Christians who 
accept the Apostles’ Creed as one of the ecumenical creeds of Chris- 
tendom and as the genuine expression of the universal faith which 
all Christians have in common, will readily admit that there is a 
communion of saints and that this communion of saints is an object 
of our faith. But as soon as the question is asked what is meant 
by this article of our faith in which we confess our belief in the 
communion of saints, and what the relation of this article is to 
other articles of faith in the Apostles’ Creed, we are at once face 
to face with a whole series of other questions to which no answer 
can be given unless we are willing to enter upon extensive historical 
investigations, exegetical interpretations, and doctrinal discussions. 
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It may be true that recent scholarship, especially in the field of 
historical investigation, has succeeded in doing away with much 
of the uncertainty and ambiguity which in former times were at- 
tached to the meaning of the phrase “the communion of saints” 
in the Apostles’ Creed so that our own task has been made infinitely 
easier by the labors of others. But even if we assume that all prob- 
lems concerning the origin and meaning of the phrase had been 
solved, the main task would still be before us. 

This task may be expressed in the question: Is the idea of the 
communion of saints which is conveyed to us by the article in the 
Apostles’ Creed in complete harmony with the testimony of the 
New Testament? It is entirely possible that the testimony of the 
New Testament may open our eyes so that we shall see for the 
first time behind this article in the Apostles’ Creed a spiritual 
reality that is infinitely greater and richer than any of our own 
doctrinal definitions and formulations. If this should happen— 
and who will say that it can never happen?—then the spiritual 
reality to which the testimony of the New Testament has opened 
our eyes may become the rallying point, the common ground where 
those who are now separated can meet together and recognize each 
other as fellow-Christians, not by denying the truth or by ignoring 
the differences that have kept them apart, but by confessing their 
belief in that spiritual reality which is the common possession of 
all and which has drawn them all together. In other words, the 
plain and simple statement in the Apostles’ Creed which has refer- 
ence to the communion of saints may acquire a much wider and 
deeper significance for our present-day problems than ever before. 
In the last analysis, the question is this: Who are they that share 
in the spiritual reality to which we refer when we speak of the 
communion of saints? 

It does not militate against the truth or scripturalness of a 
doctrinal or theological statement in which the ancient church has 
formulated important elements and aspects of her faith if its pre- 
cise phraseology is not found in the New Testament itself. This 
applies to all our ecumenical creeds, and the phrase in the Apostles’ 
Creed which has reference to “the communion of saints” is no 
exception. The phrase has not been taken from the New Testa- 
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ment, but is of later, ecclesiastical origin. The belief, which was 
held by the church of the Middle Ages from the fifth to the fifteenth 
century, that the apostles themselves had formulated the various 
articles of the creed, each one contributing his own particular 
share, has long since been abandoned and is today not even de- 
fended by Roman Catholic theologians. Even the more general 
belief in the apostolic origin of the creed, a belief that is expressed 
in its present name, can no longer be accepted if it is understood to 
mean that the creed in its present form had originated in the 
apostolic church. 

Thanks to the extensive investigations made by scholars like 
Caspari, Zahn, Harnack, Zezschwitz, McGiffert, Kattenbusch, and 
others, it is now known to be a well established fact that this 
ancient creed of Christendom has had a long and rather complicated 
history before it received the form in which we now use it. Many 
details of this history are even today a subject of discussion and 
debate. But the fact itself is beyond dispute, and the general out- 
lines of the historical process that has resulted in the present form 
of the creed can be clearly recognized. For our present purpose 
it will be sufficient to summarize the results of the historical investi- 
gation as briefly as possible. 

The present form of the creed points to southern France as 
the place where it was finally fixed in the fifth or sixth century 
and from where it then spread to other parts of the church. But 
the present form of the creed is the expansion of a much older 
symbol of which traces appear in many other parts of the church 
in the writings of the Church Fathers. It is customary to speak 
of this earlier and shorter creed as the Old Roman Symbol. For 
the sake of convenience this name may be retained if it is under- 
stood to mean that the symbol which was used by the church at 
Rome is better known to us than other forms of the creed. But the 
name is misleading if it is used to convey the thought that the 
shorter form of the Apostles’ Creed had its origin in the church 
at Rome. Rufinus, who about the year 400 wrote an exposition of 
the creed, praises the Roman church for her fidelity to the Apostles’ 
Creed. But for himself, he says, he prefers the form of the creed 
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which he had received from the church of Aquileia when he was 
baptized in the year 373. 

There is no doubt that other forms of a formulated creed were 
used in other places, and as far as it is possible to reconstruct them 
from the rather scant material in the writings of the Church 
Fathers, we may reach the conclusion that while they may have 
differed in details, they have all agreed in the essentials. 

For the understanding of these various forms of the symbol 
it is important to remember that they have their source in the 
confession of those who wanted to be baptized. The symbol was 
not delivered to the catechumen in writing, but was given to him 
orally. Thus the symbol is both a creed and a personal confession 
of faith. Our oldest witnesses to the existence of such a baptismal 
creed are Tertullian and Irenaeus. In defending the orthodox 
faith against heretics, these Church Fathers like to call attention to 
the baptismal creed as containing the universal faith confessed by 
all Christians. Thus the baptismal creed becomes the rule of faith, 
and since the existence of the Roman Symbol can be traced back 
to the middle of the second century, it is practically certain that 
the present Latin text of the symbol is the translation of a Greek 
original. 

The fact that the symbol has been the baptismal creed of the 
ancient church, and the further fact that the creed itself is formed 
on the basis of the Lord’s great commission in Matt. 28: 19, will 
justify the conclusion that we have to seek the ultimate source of 
the symbol in the New Testament itself. There is no evidence 
which might indicate that the Lord’s great commission in Matt. 
28: 19f is a later addition to the Gospel. It may well be questioned, 
however, whether the early church has always regarded the words 
of institution in Matt. 28 as a formula according to which bap- 
tism was to be administered under all circumstances. Yet, what- 
ever answer may be given to this question, the connection of the 
symbol with the New Testament itself is still in evidence: it is to 
be found in the christological formula of which traces appear al- 
ready in the Epistles of Paul (cf. especially I Cor. 15: 3f; I Tim. 
6: 12£;llim. 2:8). 
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It is therefore not a matter of great concern whether the earlier 
forms of the Apostles’ Creed had their origin in Rome or in the 
eastern church. Nor is it of much importance for us to ascertain 
whether some of the later additions to the older and earlier forms 
of the symbol were originally directed against certain specific 
heresies that had arisen in the church, or not. What is important 
for us to know is the indisputable fact that the historical develop- 
ment which resulted in the formulation of the Apostles’ Creed 
goes back to New Testament times and, furthermore, that this 
development springs from the heart of the same faith of which 
the apostle Paul writes: “With the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation” 
(Rom. 10:10). The Apostles’ Creed owes its origin to an inner 
urge in the heart of the believer: it is a real Credo. Faith in the 
sense of the New Testament will always lead to a confession of 
faith, and such a confession of faith is also the heart of every 
creed. The only question that remains to be answered is whether 
the various articles of the creed are also an integral part of this 
faith. 

The article on the communion of saints is not found in the 
so-called Old Roman Symbol. But the term itself may already 
have been current in the church before it became a part of the 
creed. Its insertion in the baptismal creed can be traced to the 
church of Gaul, and from the church of Gaul in the fifth century 
to the region around Antioch in the fourth century. The reasons 
for the inclusion of this additional clause in the creed are not very 
clear. It is possible that the worship of saints had something to 
do with it. At any rate, in the fifth century, Faustus of Riez re- 
minds a group of Christians in Gaul, who repudiated the worship 
of saints, of this article of their traditional faith. 

If we look at the phrase itself, we have to confess that it is 
rather difficult to say what its original meaning has been, no mat- 
ter what our own interpretation may be. The place of the clause 
between the article on the church and the article on the remission 
of sins seems to indicate that it should not be taken as an appo- 


sition to the article on the church, but as an independent article. 
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It would then have its own distinct meaning and not be a definition 
of the church. 

Yet even, so, the meaning of the phrase is still open to more 
than one interpretation. If the Latin sanctorum communionem 
has had a Greek equivalent, as seems almost certain, the Greek 
form of the phrase must have been koinonian hagion, or rather, 
if we retain the emphasis on the genitive by giving it the first 
place, hagion koinonian. Both Greek words are common enough 
in the New Testament. But in the connection which they have 
in the creed they do not occur together in the New Testament 
writings. 

If we take it for granted that sanctorwm or hagion is the geni- 
tive of sancti or hagiot, the question will arise: Shall we under- 
stand this term in the New Testament sense or in the later eccle- 
siastical sense? In the New Testament, especially in the Epistles 
of Paul, all Christian believers who have been baptized are called 
“saints” (sancti, hagiot) because they have been separated from 
the world and set apart for the service of God. In a special sense 
the members of the mother church at Jerusalem are referred to in 
the New Testament by that name. The same name is applied as 
a title of distinction to prophets, apostles, and other holy men of 
God. In the later, ecclesiastical sense the name is usually re- 
stricted to a certain class of Christians who occupy an exalted 
position, or have distinguished themselves more than others by 
their holy life, or have suffered martyrdom; and as all these per- 
sons have received their reward in heaven, the name “saints” is 
usually applied to the saints in heaven. 

The word koinoma (in the Latin: communio) expresses in the 
New Testament the idea of fellowship or communion in the widest 
sense. It is usually understood of the fellowship or communion 
which the believers have either with God and Christ or with each 
other. The idea of fellowship is undoubtedly expressed in all 
cases in which koinonia is followed by a genitive. Thus in II 
Cor. 13: 13 where we have the phrase “the communion of the Holy 
Spirit” (he koinonia tou hagiou pneumatos), the genitive is to 
be explained as the genitive of authorship: it has reference to the 
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fellowship of the Christians which the Holy Spirit creates. In 
I Cor. 10: 16 the apostle speaks of the blessed bread of the Eucha- 
rist as “a communion of the body of Christ” and of the blessed cup 
as “a communion of the blood of Christ.’ Here the genitive is 
undoubtedly to be taken in the objective sense: by partaking all 
of the blessed cup and the blessed bread the Christians have com- 
munion with Christ Himself in a very real sense; in fact, in con- 
sequence of this communion with the body of Christ they are 
themselves all “one bread, one body” (verse 17). 

In Phil. 1: 5 the Greek word koinonia in connection with euag- 
gelion is not followed by the genitive, but by the preposition eis. 
Yet the preposition eis stands here for the genitive, and the mean- 
ing is practically the same as in I Cor. 10: 16 so that the rendering 
of the whole phrase “your fellowship in the Gospel’, which we 
find in the Authorized Version, is to be preferred to the translation 
“your fellowship in furtherance of the Gospel’ as the Revised 
Version has tt. In beginning his great letter of friendship the 
apostle expresses his thanks to God for the fellowship in the 
Gospel which the Christians of the Philippian church have en- 
joyed together uninterruptedly throughout the years, “from the 
first day until now.” 

It is difficult to say in which sense the phrase “sanctorum 
communio”’ (hagion koinonia) should be taken in the Apostles’ 
Creed. The answer depends not only upon the nature of the gen- 
itive. It also depends upon the further question whether hagioi 
(sancti) are the members of the Christian church in the same sense 
in which the word is used as a name for all (baptized) Christians 
by the apostle Paul, or whether the word has reference to the 
saints in heaven in the later, ecclesiastical sense. In the latter case 
the phrase would either express the idea that there is not only an 
ecclesia militans on earth but also an ecclesia triumphans in heaven, 
-or—and this seems to be the more probable interpretation—it 
would express the idea that the Christians here on earth have fel- 
lowship and communion with the saints in heaven. 

The possible interpretations to which reference has just been 
made are all based on the supposition that the word sanctorum or 
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hagion is the genitive of the personal noun sancti or hagiot. Yet 
it is grammatically also possible to take sanctorum or hagion as the 
genitive of the neuter sancta or hagia. That such an interpreta- 
tion is not entirely out of question may be concluded from the 
well known phrase ta hagia toils hagiois in the Eucharist of the 
ancient church. 

Thus the phrase communio sanctorum is capable of more than 
one interpretation, and it is perhaps impossible for us today to say 
which of these interpretations has preserved the original meaning. 
Nevertheless, all these different interpretations have something in 
common. Characteristic of them is the idea of a real communion 
by which those who confess the Christian faith are bound to- 
gether. The question in what sense this communion is to be 
understood is not determined by linguistic and historical investi- 
gations alone, but by our conception of the church and her relation 
to Christ and the Gospel. 

This becomes clear to us when we consider the interpretation 
which the article on the communion of saints has received in the 
writings of Luther and the Lutheran confessions. 

According to Luther and the Lutheran confessions the article 
which deals with the communion of saints in the Apostles’ Creed 
is nothing but a definition and explanation of the article on the 
church. The classical passage for this interpretation is found in 
Luther’s Large Catechism. He first explains the word ecclesia. 
He deplores the fact that the German word Kirche, in the sense in 
which the simple-minded understand it, does not clearly express 
the meaning of the Greek word ekklesia. For himself he would 
prefer to render the phrase “a holy Christian church” in the Creed 
with “a Christian congregation or assembly” (eine christliche 
Gemeine oder Sammlung), or, best of all and most clearly, “a 
holy Christian people” (eine heilige Christenheit). For Luther 
the two articles on the church and on the communion of saints go 
together. “Both expressions,” he writes, “are taken together as 
one idea. But formerly the one point was not there, as it is also 
unintelligible in the translation. If it is to be given very plainly, 
it must be expressed quite differently” (cf. Jacobs, op. cit., 
p. 444,47). 
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Luther then explains the word communio. He objects to the 
translation of communio with Gemeinschaft. His objection is 
based on the ground that the rendering Gemeinschaft der H eiligen 
is not idiomatic German: “to speak correct German, it ought to 
be eme Gemeine der Heiligen, a congregation of saints, that is, a 
congregation made up purely of saints, or, to speak yet more 
plainly, eine heilige Gemeine, a holy congregation.” He further 
adds: “I make this explanation in order that the words Gemein- 
schaft der Heiligen may be understood, because the expression 
has become so established by custom that it cannot well be eradi- 
cated, and it is treated almost as heresy if one should attempt to 
change a word” (cf. Jacobs, op. cit., p. 445,50). 

Luther’s own interpretation of the article on the communion 
of saints is more fully given in the next paragraph which reads as 
follows: “But this is the meaning and substance of this addition: 
I believe that there is upon earth a holy assembly and congregation 
of pure saints, under one head, even Christ, called together by 
the Holy Ghost in one faith, one mind and understanding, with 
manifold gifts, yet one in love, without sects or schisms. And I 
also am a part and member of the same, a participant and joint 
owner of all the good it possesses, brought to it and incorporated 
into it by the Holy Ghost, in that I have heard and continue to 
hear the Word of God, which is the means of entrance. For for- 
merly, before we had attained to this, we were of the devil, know- 
ing nothing of God and of Christ. Thus, until the last day, the 
Holy Ghost abides with the holy congregation and Christian peo- 
ple. By means of this congregation He brings us to Christ and 
teaches and preaches to us the Word, whereby He works and 
promotes sanctification, causing (this community) daily to grow 
and become strong in the faith and the fruits of the Spirit, which 
He produces.” 

Although Luther rejects the rendering of commumo with 
Gemeinschaft and prefers for the abstract the concrete word “‘con- 
gregation,” he does not by any means intend to deny the idea of 
communion or fellowship which is inherent in the term commumnio. 
On the contrary, his idea of the congregation includes eo ipso the 
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idea of fellowship in the sense of a most intimate and mutual re- 
lation of the members who form this congregation. As members 
of one body they are participants and joint owners of all the good 
the congregation possesses. They have manifold gifts, yet they 
are one in love, and it is their duty to serve each other and bear 
one another’s burden. In order to understand Luther’s conception 
of the communio sanctorum it is important to remember what the 
general priesthood of all believers has meant to him: as members 
of the Body of Christ the believers are responsible for each other. 

Is the communio sanctorum in the sense in which Luther 
understands it identical with the invisible church? Protestant 
Christians are accustomed to use the term “the invisible church” 
to distinguish it from the visible church. It may be questioned 
whether the distinction is in every way a happy one. At any rate, 
there should be no question that the church as the communio 
sanctorum is not identical with any one organized church body. 
Whatever it is, it is primarily not an institution but a communion 
which has its existence in Christ. This communion is not 
a fiction or a postulate, but a reality. It is true that only Christ 
Himself knows who are His own (John 10:14). But wherever 
the Gospel is preached and the Sacraments are administered, 
there the Christian can be sure that the true church is also present. 
Therefore we do not identify the true church with the empirical 
church. 

On the other hand, however, we do not spiritualize the church 
either. The church as the communio sanctorum is and remains 
primarily the congregation or body of all believers. “Ye are all 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” So the apostle, Paul, 
writes to the Galatians. It is the same body of all believers which 
the apostle has in mind when he further says: “There can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male and female, for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus” 
(ateo.28'). 

Luther has restored the New Testament meaning of “saints.” 
When the true meaning of faith had been obscured and the Gospel 
was understood as a new law, the saints were either a specific 
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class of Christians or they were identified exclusively with the 
saints in heaven. For us and for all others who know what the 
Gospel is, the church as the communion of saints will always be 
the body of all true believers. 

This body of true believers has its reality and its unity in 
Christ Himself. The Gospel has not abolished the differences by 
which men are separated: the Jew remains a Jew, the Greek a 
Greek, the slave a slave, and the freeman a freeman. Yet in spite 
of all these racial, national, and social differences the church is 
one. It is one in the Christ who died for our sins and was raised 
for our justification, the Christ who has called us to Himself and 
who is the Lord of all. In Him, the Christ of our faith, the 
church as the communion of.saints has its unity, its existence, its 
reality. This reality we do not see. It is and remains a matter 
of faith. But the stronger our faith is in the Christ who has 
created this reality, the stronger will also our faith be in the 
reality of the church as the communion of saints. 

The ecumenical movements of our day have set for them- 
selves a high and noble task: they want to be a visible representa- 
tion of the communion of saints on earth, and they want to hasten 
the day when all Christians shall be one flock under one shepherd. 
But they will only bear fruit if they are guided in their under- 
standing of the communion of saints by those articles of our faith 
which deal with the church and the church’s relation to Christ 
and the Gospel of Christ. 


THE RELATION OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
TO OTHER CHURCHES 


JOHN C. MATTES 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


s Mh assertion that one faith is as good as another, or that it 
does not matter what a man believes so long as he is sincere, 
proves nothing so much as absence of true faith. It is only an- 
other way of saying that a man’s inner emotions count for more 
than God’s objective revelation. Sometimes that sentiment takes 
the form of a pseudo-toleration that would forget all differences 
of belief because, after all, we are all worshiping one God, accept 
the same moral code, or think we do, and all have the same laud- 
able purpose of uplifting man. 

There is an appropriate symbol of that feeling in a modern 
religious edifice in one of our great cities. It has attracted much 
attention because of its skyscraper tower with a rather dwarfed 
auditorium attached to its base. In this building dubious Gothic 
houses a more than dubious theology. Over its doors are carved 
many figures that include Christ and “fourteen of the great scien- 
tists” of all time, beginning with Hippocrates and ending with 
Albert Einstein. Then comes a collection of great philosophers, 
among them Pythagoras, Epicurus, Plotinus, Spinoza, and Emer- 
son. But choicest of all is the group of religious leaders. Here 
is the list in full: Moses, Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, Origen, 
St. Francis of Assisi, Dante, Hubmeyer, Luther (can you imagine 


his wrath if he saw himself in such company?), Calvin, Bunyan, 


John Milton, William Carey, David Livingston. This is a fitting 
symbol of the popular theology of unionism that would mingle 
together all kinds of beliefs, that would join in all manner of 
union services, and that, with a beautiful lack of logic, would 
invite any teacher of false theology, even a Jewish rabbi, to ad- 
dress its organization, while it would perhaps rebel against having 
a Roman priest talk to its members. 
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It 1s all a modern revival of the emetic theology of Laodicea 
to which there are some unflattering references in the Book of 
Revelation. It is, however, quite in harmony with the spirit of 
the Roman emperor who placed the statue of Christ in the Panth- 
eon along with the idols of the various nations of the empire, and 
it is the complete negation of the Christian religion which knows 
only one truth, one way, one life found in Jesus Christ alone and 
nowhere else. It was this attitude of Christianity that actually 
brought about the conflicts between the early church and the 
heathen with their consequent persecutions. These came about 
not because the heathen could not tolerate Christianity, even as 
they tolerated the innumerable other forms of religion which were 
quite satisfied to live and let, live as far as beliefs were concerned, 
but they sprang from the righteous intolerance of Christianity 
that could not abide the immoralities, the lies, and the false religion 
of the heathen, that could not admit as true any other religion 
but that given through God’s revelation of Himself in Christ. 
Christianity taught love to all men, even to the worst enemies, but 
that never meant a sentimental sob-sistering, or an ignoring of 
error, or a willingness to condone any departure from the truth 
as God revealed it. It proclaimed to the world the glorious truth 
that God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son 
for its redemption, but it also added the truth that apart from 
that Son there is no salvation, that there is no other name given 
among men whereby we can be saved. In accord with her Lord’s 
commission the church faithfully preached that “he that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved,” but she just as emphatically pro- 
claimed the equally vital truth that “he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” And not believing means the rejection or modifica- 
tion of the self-revelation of God in Christ Jesus which is recorded 
in Scripture. . 

If we turn back to Scripture itself, the picture we find there 
is very different from either the sectarian justification of divisions, 
with its frequent exaltation of trivialities to the place of es- 
sentials, or the false liberality of a unionism that will ignore 
differences in essentials of the faith to gain a spurious appearance 
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of unity. Both are wrong, both defeat their own purpose, and 
both lack the true love they profess to extol. There are two fac- 
tors in the New Testament teaching that must correct these 
abberations. They are the two requirements of unity in the faith 
and fidelity to the truth. 

There is no place in the New Testament for sectarianism. 
The Lord spoke of one fold and one shepherd and His prayer of 
intercession pleaded that all might be one. St. Paul knows only 
one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, and he upbraids the Corinthians 
for the divisions that were among them (I Cor. 1: 10; 3:3; 11: 18) 
and tells them that there should be no schism in the body. He 
beseeches the Romans to “mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid 
them.”’ Mark the last words, for we will have occasion to refer 
to them again. We might perhaps do well to include the next 
verse: “For they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ 
but their own belly; and by good words and fair speeches deceive 
the hearts of the simple.”” Can these be prophetic descriptions of 
some of the paid agents of various union movements? The ideal 
of the New Testament is not unionism, or mere external union, 
but unity. ‘“Endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, .. . till we all come in the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, that we hence- 
forth be no more children tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive” (Eph. 4: 3, 13-14). 
In the rest of the New Testament, as well as in the direct teach- 
ings of our Lord, there is not the slightest hint of more than 
one church, while there are plenty of warnings against any dis- 
ruption or disturbing of the unity of the church. There must be 
unity, not schism, in the Body of Christ, and all that disrupts the 
Body of Christ is sin. But this does not mean that unity is to be 
preserved at the expense of fidelity or by any surrender of an ab- 
solute and uncompromising fidelity to the faith once delivered to 
the saints. The church must be kept free from every taint of 
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impure teaching or false doctrine, and all offenders against sound 
doctrine are to be expelled from the church. Moreover, those 
who have been expelled are to be avoided. This is quite in har- 


_ mony with the rest of the Scripture. The Lord Himself says: 


“He that is not with Me is against Me; and he that gathereth not 


with Me scattereth abroad” (Matt. 12: 30). He commanded His 


| disciples to shake off the dust from their feet against those who 
_ would not receive them as His messengers. St. Paul directs Titus 


(3: 10-11): “A man that is an heretic, after the first and second 


_ admonition, reject; knowing that he that is such is subverted, and 


sinneth, being condemned of himself.” Even the most gentle and 
loving of the Apostles says: “If there come any unto you, and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker 
of his evil deeds.” 


In no case are these directions intended to justify or suggest 
the persecution of those who have fallen from the faith or who 
reject it. Any attempt to draw such deductions is to read into 
Scripture what is not there. There is no such statement, direct 


or implied, in any part of the New Testament, though there is 
much said about those who have erred from the faith (e.g. I Tim. 


6:10, 21; I] Tim. 2:18). Indeed we are expressly told that such 


-errorists should, if possible, be reclaimed: “Brethren, if any of 


_ you do err from the truth, and one convert him, let him know that 


he which converteth the sinner from the error of his way shall 


save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins” (James 
5: 19-20). But here again the purpose of the approach is always 
for the purpose of converting from error, never for the purpose 
of ignoring error or to say, “It does not matter what you believe.” 
Merely to ignore differences means that those who are right and 
those who are wrong are both alike false to the truth they profess. 

In addition to these considerations there is a third practical 
season which was first pointed out ages ago by the prophet Amos 
(3:3) when he asked the question that implies its own answer, 
‘How can two walk together except they be agreed ?” 
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After the apostolic age the great task of the church was the 
preservation of ecclesiastical unity by preserving in its essence the 
unity of the faith. So the ecumenical Creeds came into existence 
because the unity of the faith, the common confession of the one 
unchangeable truth, was essential to the unity of the church. But 
besides the various heresies that were successfully disposed of in 
this way, a more subtle form of error stole in unperceived ; it was 
the false stressing of outward union under an hierarchical form 
of government. The conflicts between the Bishop of Rome and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople became more and more bitter be- 
cause each sought power and pre-eminence, and this resulted in 
lasting schism between the East and the West. Now, confining 
ourselves to the West, we find that the new heresies which finally 
led to the Reformation were multiplied precisely in proportion to 
the development of hierarchical power. The jurisdiction of the 
organization became more important than the faith of the Com- 
munion of Saints, and the practical interests of the external institu- 
tion were elevated above fidelity to the truth. External union was 
splendidly maintained, but the essential unity of the church, which 
must arise from a fidelity to God’s revelation and which must in- 
clude a unity with God’s will, was largely lost by misinterpretation 
and unjustifiable human additions. When unity with God’s Word 
was lost, the only possible foundation for true unity was lost, no 
matter how successfully it seemed to, have been maintained in the 
outward organization. 

To restore this true unity was the primary task of the Refor- 
mation. In restoring it the Reformation did not by any means 
begin a new church. It purged out of the church the errors that 
were destroying its true unity just as the great ecumenical councils 
had done with the earlier errors. For this reason the Reformers 
and the Lutheran Confessions have always emphasized the 
fact that we are no new church, but the true Catholic 
Church, and that Rome separated herself from the true church 
by departing from the unity of the objective truth that was once 
delivered to the saints. We need hardly remind the reader of the 
many statements to that effect in the Confessions in the early cer- 
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tificates of ordination, and in the writings of the theologians, to 
say nothing of Luther’s many vigorous references to the same 
fact. What we are primarily interested in now is the practical 
consequences which resulted from this position. There can be 
no departure from the unity of the faith, no compromise in mat- 
ters of doctrine, because that would involve a departure from the 
unity of God’s revelation. There can be no outward union with 
those with whom there is no inward unity. It is impossible for 
two to walk together unless they be agreed. Any attempt to do 
so must result either in the tacit denial of the importance of all the 
truths included in God's revelation, by making elaborate distinc- 
tions between the truths we must keep and those we can disregard, 
or else must lead to a most elastic sense of honesty on the part of 
those who thus seek union even at the cost of true unity. 

This was Luther’s reason for not taking Zwingli’s hand at 
Marburg. He was fully convinced that he was justified in saying, 
“Sie haben einen anderen Geist.’’ And this is the reason why the 
Lutheran Church has steadfastly refused to become a part of 
unionistic movements that grope after an outward union, a la 
Rome, but which are ready to disregard the real inner unity of 
faith. 

This always leads to a repetition of the old, specious plea for 
sweetness, light, love, liberality, and broadmindedness. It is one 
of the oldest appeals ad hominem, the insincerity of which long 
ago aroused Luther to this wrathful outburst which we will trans- 
late rather freely: “If some broadminded person, as they like to 
be called, should say, ‘what does it matter, so long as we hold fast 
to God’s Word, if we allow some additional teachings, that are 
not so offensive, to stand beside it,” | would answer that they may 
be called broadminded people, but they are people with erring and 
deluded minds.”’ People with such an attitude could not be offi- 
cially recognized as teachers of the church after, by open profes- 
sion and the subscription of some false statement of doctrine, they 
had repudiated the unity of the faith, or so long as they were 


1 See Walther, Luthers Kirche, p. 149. 
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officially associated with any body that had done so. Men of this 
kind could not be officially recognized as preachers of the church; 
they could not be admitted to Lutheran pulpits, and, above all, there 
could be no common communion with them. If none of our own 
people are to be admitted to the Communion except those “that 
have been previously examined and absolved,”’ how much less 
others! Luther has given the reason in these words: “I must be 
certain that the one to whom I administer the Communion has 
grasped the Gospel and believes correctly.’”* In the same connec- 
tion he likewise warns against the crowding of the worthy and 
unworthy to the Lord’s Table, as has been the case in the Roman 
Church up to this time. If this holds good for our own people, 
how much more does it apply to those who are not merely un- 
certain in their faith but who have openly confessed an error that 
repudiates the truth and who have publicly denied the great truth 
of the Real Presence? And this applies equally to those who pro- 
fess the truth themselves but who, with unholy inconsistence, are 
willing to commune with those who deny it, for Communion is 
always an act of confession and Communion with those in error is 
consequently a public acceptance and a tacit approval of their error. 
With this in mind Luther made the following statement in his 
Warnungsschrift an die gu Frankfurt-am-Main: “Therefore this 
is my sincere advice (for which I will be accountable to God), to 
those both at Frankfurt and wherever else it may be needed, that 
if anyone knows that his pastor is publicly teaching Zwinglianism, 
he should avoid him, and should rather do without the Sacrament 
all his life than receive it from him; yea, he should be ready to 
suffer all things, even death, in so doing.’ Later on in the same 
writing he continued: “In fine, that I may finish the subject, it is 
terrible for me to hear that in the same church, or at the same altar, 
two parties should seek and receive the same Sacrament, the one 
believing that it receives mere bread and wine, the other believing 
that it receives the true Body and Blood of Christ. I marvel that 
it should be possible that a preacher or pastor could be so hardened 


2 Augsburg Confession, Article XXV. 
3 Luthers Werke, Weimar edition, XII, p. 485. 
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or malicious that he could keep silence and allow both parties to go 
on in their delusion that they have received one Sacrament, each 
one according to his own belief, etc... . If there should be such 
an one he must have a heart harder than any stone, steel, or dia- 
mond; he must be a veritable apostle of wrath. The Turks and 
Jews are much better : they deny our Sacrament and openly confess 
their denial. So men are not betrayed by them, nor through them 
fall into idolatry. But these fellows must be the real arch-devils, 
for they give me mere bread and wine but let me regard it as the 
Body and Blood of Christ, thus wretchedly betraying me. That 
would be too outrageous and would demand God’s speedy interven- 
tion. Therefore if anyone has such preachers or looks to them for 
such ministrations, let him be warned against them as against 
the actual devil himself.” Just one more word from the same 
Warnung: “It is true that when the preachers distribute nothing 
but bread and wine, it does not make much difference to whom 
they administer it, or what those who receive it know or believe. 
There is a case where ‘all sows eat out of one trough,’ and there 
such care is useless. ... But because we want to educate Christians 
so that they may remain Christians after us, and because we ad- 
minister Christ’s Body and Blood in the Sacrament, we neither 
would nor could administer to anyone unless he was examined as 
to what he had learned from the Catechism, and as to whether he 
intended to eschew the sins that he had committed, for we will not 
make a pig sty out of Christ’s Church and permit everyone to 
come to the Sacrament unprepared, like sows to the trough. Such 
churches we leave to the fanatics.’”* 

Nor was Luther the only one who realized the significance of 
the act of Communion and the wickedness of making it a matter 
of mere individual caprice. This is what Calvin has to say on the 
subject: “Here it is also necessary to have particular regard to 
the Lord’s Supper that it may not be profaned by promiscuous ad- 
ministration. For it is certain that he who is entrusted with the 
dispensation of it, if he knowingly and intentionally admit an un- 
worthy person whom he might justly reject, is guilty of sacrilege 


4 Ibid., XXX, 3, pp. 561, 564, 567. 
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as if he were to give the Lord’s Body to dogs. Wherefore Chry- 
sostom severely inveighs against priests who from a fear of the 
great and powerful did not dare to reject any persons who pre- 
sented themselves. ‘Blood,’ says he, ‘shall be required at your 
hands. If you fear man he will deride you; if you fear God you 
will also be honored among men. Let us not be afraid of sceptres, 
or diadems, or imperial robes; we have here a great power. As 
for myself, I will rather give up my body to death, and suffer my 
blood to be shed, than be a partaker of this pollution.’ To guard 
this most sacred mystery, therefore, from being reproached, there 
is need of great discretion in the administration of it, and this re- 
quires the jurisdiction of the church.’” 

In the Communion the theological differences are focused 
and find expression in an act. It is for this reason that unionists 
who want to give an appearance of the absence of differences are 
continually trying to inveigle men by open or stealthy means into 
common communions between those of different faiths. Like a 
commentary on Luther’s warning is a recent newspaper report of 
a union service in which the communion was administered to the 
ministers by the Methodist rite, and to the laity by the Presby- 
terian rite! Of course, there was not so much involved here 
since probably none of those concerned believed in the Real 
Presence. 

But let us return to the more general question of the unity of 
the church. As we have seen, that unity was not disrupted by 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, but the Reformation led 
to the separation of Rome, since it adhered to the older errors of 


the Middle Ages, and of Zwingli and his followers, since they - 


introduced new ones. 


But those who first followed in Zwingli’s footsteps and later 
in those of Calvin ardently desired an outward union, somewhat 
on the Roman pattern, and they wanted it chiefly for political rea- 
sons. The limited space at our disposal makes a rehearsal of the 
history of these attempts during the last four centuries utterly 


5 Institutes, Book IV, Chapter XII, § 5. 
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impossible. We shall only catalog a few of these attempts: the un- 
success{ul Marburg Colloquy, the Wittenberg Concord, the various 
hesitations and surrenders of Melanchthon, the machinations of 
the Crypto-Calvinists, the Sendomire and Montbeliard Colloquies, 
the Palatine Irenicum, the Leipzig Colloquy, the one at Thorn, the 
various adventures of Calixtus and his school, the crimes of the 
Prussian Union and its continuation and intensification in the 
Evangelical Synod of North America (which at last, after years 
of misrepresentation in many places, has become openly Re- 
formed), and finally the politics of the Federal Council and its 
various little local imitations. One thing we must recognize and 
note as a trait that is practically common to all. They have been 
political in their origin; the so-called practical interests of the 
church, and not a fidelity to unity of faith, have occasioned them. 
They have often used ambiguous formulas or else followed the 
practice of the Crypto-Calvinists in Saxony. They have liked 
to follow the devious methods of John a Lasco, trying to imitate 
the fabled camel who wanted to stick only his nose into the tent. 
The final result, when they have been able to carry their plans 
through, has always been the substitution of Calvinism for Lu- 
theranism and the exaltation of a Reformed rationalism for the 
simple faith of the Gospel. You will find that wherever union in 
one form or another is proposed, it is on the basis of a Calvinistic 
theology and practice. It is entirely proper for the Reformed to 
get together for they began the dissection of the church; when they 
have united among themselves it will be time enough for us to 
negotiate with them. But just note this one fact: those bodies 
that are the most unionistic are the very ones that have produced 
the most sects and have divided most frequently! Meanwhile the 
Church that has contended most uncompromisingly for the true 
unity of the faith once delivered to the saints has maintained the 
greatest inner unity in spite of all outward and accidental divi- 
sions. The apparent divisions among Lutherans are in most cases 
not:essential differences, while the apparent unity of certain other 
communions only conceals a diversity of faith that allows anything 
from rationalism to Romanism to exist even under the same bishop. 
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The Lutheran Church has had to fight many a conflict for 
the preservation of her unity and to prevent the intrusion of this 
unionism (which is at the same time a disuniting liberalism) into 
her midst. After Luther’s death, when Melanchthon’s weak, 
vacillating, compromising spirit had free rein, it cost the Gnesio- 
Lutherans untold hardship, persecution, and exile to maintain the 
true unity of the faith, but in the end their course triumphed and 
the pretended Lutherans, who were really Calvinists, were forced 
into the open and into consequent separation. The orthodox theo- 
logians of Jena had a hard battle to fight against the party of 
Calixtus. The confessional revival of the nineteenth century had 
to rescue Lutheranism from the Prussian Union. Our fathers in 
this land had to battle against liberalists and unionists who were 
sometimes in the majority and who had learned what theology 
they knew from New England Calvinism. The greatest danger 
to the church has always come from this source: from laxity, 
indifference, and liberalism that did not treasure the unity of the 
faith above everything else and that has always been a greater 
menace than even Rome itself, just as a hidden danger is worse 
than a manifest one. And we still have to fight some of the same 
battles because the race of the Melanchthonians and Crypto-Cal- 
vinists and specious liberals has not yet died out. 

During the struggles of the last century one statement was 
formulated that in its primary statement is and remains the cor- 
rect statement of the Lutheran position and whose principles will 
always be binding on the conscience and practice of those who 
profess real Lutheranism. It is the so-called Galesburg Rule. 
“Lutheran pulpits are for Lutheran ministers only. Lutheran 
altars are for Lutheran communicants only.” This is a correct 
statement of the normal Lutheran position which grows logically 
out of the fundamental Scriptural position as that was outlined 
before. 

Our answer, then, to the question of the relation of the Lu- 
theran Church to other churches must be that the Lutheran Church 
and her pastors cannot co-operate with other religious bodies offi- 
cially or privately whenever that involves recognition of false 
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teaching, directly or indirectly, openly or by implication. In our 
fidelity to the unity of the church which is founded on the unity 
of faith we cannot directly or indirectly give recognition to the 
errors of those who have departed from that unity, because it 
is impossible to separate individuals or congregations from the 
teachings of the confessions to which they adhere. This does 
not mean an unfriendly attitude, but it does mean common hon- 
esty and a guarding of our people against that specious liberalism 
that denies the objective nature of faith. It does not deny that 
there are many very good Christians among those who profess 
certain errors, just as the Apology states that there are many good 
Christians under the pope, but that fact does not allow us to ignore 
existing errors or to overlook them as unimportant, and it does 
not warrant our uniting in religious actions with those in error— 
from the pope to the Pentecostals. If there should be a request to 
discuss the existing differences in faith, that would of course be a 
different matter; we should be just as ready to give an answer 
for the faith that is in us as our fathers once were at Augsburg. 
But always and ever we must guard our people against the subtle 
propaganda of the order of religious camels who want to stick 
their noses into the tent on the plea that we are all one, and who, 
once they are within, display their love by saying, ‘You are all 
wrong, you must do things our way.’ Practically, that is the way 
it always works. The plea is always for co-operation on their 
basis, not on the basis of faith. So it seems we can again hear 
the prophet Amos asking his ancient question: “How can two 
walk together except they be agreed?” 


LOOKING FORWARD IN LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION® 


T. A. KANTONEN 
Springfield, Ohio 


HE original title of this paper, as it was assigned to me, was 
“The Next Forward Step in Lutheran Theological Educa- 
tion.” The farther I have progressed in the study, however, the 
less competent I have felt to prescribe any definite single step as 
the one to take. Certain practical suggestions have emerged and 
will be outlined at the end as a basis of discussion and as a possible 
program of action. Before that, there is reason to inquire into 
the advisability of assuming a progressive attitude and to chart 
out. the general direction in which to move. Let us examine, 
then, (1) the need of going forward, (2) the way of progress, 
and (3) the steps to be taken. 


I. Tue NEED oF GOING FORWARD 


On the need of a progressive outlook as regards our theology 
and our theological training, the Lutherans of America are by 
no means agreed. About two years ago I was given the task of 
investigating the need of Lutheran scholarship in America, as a 
part of a proposed general survey of the present needs of the 
church. I tried to do my part by showing that the changed con- 
ditions which the church must face require a new emphasis on 
creative rather than transmissive scholarship and by indicating 
some of the fields that need to be recultivated with modern im- — 
plements. The results of this investigation, in an abbreviated 
form and with various editorial embellishments in the form of 
titles and subtitles, were published as a series of short articles 
in The Lutheran. The written reactions to these articles, some 


1 Presented at the Conference of Theological Professors of the United Lutheran 
Church in America held in Springfield, Ohio, June 22-23, 1937. 
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of them published but many more written as private letters, have 
afforded me valuable documents for interpreting the temper of 
the church in this matter. 

Some regarded my insistence upon a creative use of our her- 
itage from the past as a lack of appreciation of, or as disloyalty 
to, the fathers. One critic thought that “orthodoxy” and “repristi- 
nation”, when used to characterize the theology of former days, 
were terms of reproach. Another saw a lack of historical per- 
spective in including Charles Porterfield Krauth and Henry Eyster 
Jacobs in a list of representative theologians who were concerned 
with preserving intact and immune the doctrine of the fathers 
and, in that sense, had what I pictured as “more or less” a con- 
servative “immigrant theology.” The word “less” was of course 
intended to refer specifically to the two men in question. Had I 
actually implied, as the critic suggests, that Krauth and Jacobs 
were literally immigrants or sons of immigrants,’ I would have 
lacked not only perspective but elementary information as well. 
There are those among us, it seems, who are not content with ac- 
knowledging that the fathers served their time well, that their 
work must be the basis for ours, and that our theology, to avoid 
an aimless vagrancy, must spring from historical roots.* The 
hand of the dead, they seem to think, should not only point the 
way but actually grip the helm. 

In our branch of the church, however, there is a vigorous 
and wide-spread revolt against such an attitude. In the unex- 
pectedly large number of letters which came to me from various 
parts of the country, many from persons in positions of high re- 
sponsibility in the church, the prevalent undertone is represented 
by the following excerpts. “We have been drifting along, rest- 
ing on seventeenth century oars.” “The currents of sincere 
scholarship are leaving us stranded.” “Many of our men think 
that they are holding fast when they are only stuck fast.” “We 


< 


that the word “borrowed” would have been less susceptible to misinterpretation than the 
word “immigrant,” while expressing the basic thought quite as well. 
3 Cf. my article “Some Prerequisites of a Living Theology” in this Quarterly, 


7 (April, 1934), pp. 113-116, 


2 The writer agrees with the suggestion made during the discussion of this paper 
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cannot meet the shifting battle needs by holding the old fort when > 
the battle no longer rages there.” “We have been out of the 
modern battle fighting ghosts of yesteryear.” ‘We are framing 
formidable answers to non-existent questions.” These expres- 
sions suggest that there may be a type of ecclesiasticism which is 
in the same plight as the sentry who on one rainy night during 
the Civil War was stationed on the bank of the Rappahannock 
River. When the sergeant made his rounds at dawn, the sentry 
had disappeared. From far out in the rushing stream, however, 
came a faint voice, and presently the sergeant saw the sentry 
standing up to his neck in the turbulent water. ‘What you doing 
way out yonder?” roared the sergeant. “I didn’t move,’ wailed 
the sentry, “the creek riz.” 

Most of my correspondents are agreed that the responsibility 
for the situation must rest primarily upon the clergy, the men who 
actually determine the working policy of the church. One pastor 
writes: “One of the great difficulties has been that a Lutheran 
pastor or any intelligent layman who dared to accept the findings 
of accredited scholarship was immediately branded as a heretic, 
one to be watched with suspicion. Such a reception dampened 
the spirit, often killed it.” Another puts it this way: “Is there a 
place for a trained man in the Lutheran Church today? There 
is an embarrassingly large number of reasons for believing that 
there is not.” The writer proceeded to support his position by re- 
ferring to cases of silent exit, upon graduation, of intellectually 
capable young men turned out by our seminaries. Still another 
pastor expresses himself thus: ‘““What continually troubles me is 
whether the Lutheran Church would tolerate a different type of 
scholarship from what it has at present. Do we not have just 
about the best we can have under the severe limitations placed 
upon it by a conservative denomination like our own? In my 
mind, it is not a matter of needing it and how to get it, but will 
there be a place for it? .. . Indeed, it would be most interesting, to 
behold just what modern scholarship would do to much of the 
medieval structure which we are so jealously guarding. ... I am 
convinced that our present scholarship just about fits the length of 
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the ropes that our church wants to allow.” Other representatives 
of this progressive wing of our clergy express themselves in such 
sentences as: “Creative scholarship has been covertly cherished, but 
few have had the courage to face the fire of the ‘old school.’ ” 
“There has been too much doting on the past, . .. and a failure to 
appreciate the principles of past achievement for twentieth century 
living.” 

Others place the blame at the door of our theological semi- 
naries, charging among other things that we, the professors, are 
inadequately trained for creative scholarship and that we labor 
under the illusion that “piety is proportioned to credulity and in- 
telligence to godliness.” One writer insists that the seminaries 
do not provide “teaching which is fluid enough to meet the needs 
of this generation as well as Luther’s did in the sixteenth century.” 

According to a third point of view, most interesting of all, a 
vicious circle exists between the church and her educational insti- 
tutions, rendering both equally blameworthy. Let me quote, first 
from an eastern letter, then from a western one. “In my judg- 
ment the verdict must be posited upon what, in cutting terms, may 
be described as the vicious circle of Lutheran education. ‘Lutheran 
college, Lutheran seminary’ is a slogan that has assured safety 
and developed complacency, but unfortunately it tends to lock the 
door to larger vision and deeper insight.” ‘By virtue of the fact 
that scholarship has been lacking during the past hundred years 
plus the fact that during this time the church has been turning 
out inferior and hopelessly provincial church college trained men, 
we now find ourselves in a condition in which real scholarship is 
actually either considered unnecessary or secretly feared... . Our 
very perpetuation of this type of clergy renders a reform all the 
more difficult, if not impossible. It is, if I may draw an analogy, 
similar to the lack of exercise of the human body which renders 
the body incapable of strenuous acts.” 

Before going farther, let me show why I consider the attack 
on the church college as such to be unwarranted. A comparison 
of my own undergraduate training at a large state university 
with the work that is being done at the church college which I am 
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now serving is by no means unfavorable to the latter. The charge 
of provincialism and lack of incentive or opportunity for scholarly 
effort would be grossly unfair. The annals of the National Lu- 
theran Educational Conference reveal that the constituent institu- 
tions are engaged in a wholesome co-operative task of self-search- 
ing and the achievement of higher standards. Moreover, such 
investigations as the three-volume Survey of Higher Education 
for the United Lutheran Church in America (1929) and the more 
recent Studies in Lutheran Higher Education by a committee rep- 
resenting the higher educational institutions of the American 
Lutheran Conference show that the bodies in question are re- 
sponding alertly to the rapidly changing educational scene. As 
regards the training of our college faculties, an investigation by 
Dr. W. L. Young discloses the interesting fact that 26.6% of a 
representative group of Lutheran faculty members have earned 
doctor’s degrees, as compared with 19.5% of the professors of Land 
Grant colleges and universities. With respect to the students, the 
results of a comprehensive testing program in 1932-1933 show that 
our students stand, on the whole, on equal terms with students in 
other colleges, while in some subjects, particularly history and so- 
cial science, foreign literature, and total general culture, the com- 
parison favors them. Such tests as these reveal also, of course, 
specific defects that must be remedied. But it will not do to 
throw the baby out with the bath water. It is a fair question 
whether in preparation for the ministry, in particular, the church 
college may not more than offset her possible limitations in 
other respects through her central policy of integrating purposes 
around spiritual values. 


Aside from the implication of questioning the church col- 


lege’s very right to existence, the suggestion of a vicious circle in- 
volving the church and her institutions contains a penetrating in- 
sight which has been developed with reference to the general field 
of education by no less an authority than John Dewey. Speaking 
on the “Art of Education’? before the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dewey declared: 
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The art of education is one in which every person is compelled, whether 
he will or not, to take an interest, because it so intimately concerns his con- 
duct. A person may begin with a narrow interest, one that cares only about, 
say, the education of his own children, or of members of his own profession. 
But he does not go far before he is forced to note that he is building on a 
sandy foundation because of deficiencies due to earlier education. Profes- 
sional education has its results limited and twisted because of the general 
state of education. Surveying that, it appears that its improvement cannot 
be made secure merely by better training of teachers. Parents, school offi- 
cials, taxpayers have the last word, and the character of that word is depend- 
ent upon their education. They may and do block or deflect the best laid 
plans. That is the circle in which education moves. Those who received 
education are those who give it; habits already engendered deeply influence 
its course. It is as if no one could be educated in the full sense until every- 
one is developed beyond the reach of prejudice, stupidity, and apathy. 

There is no possibility of complete escape from this circle. Education 
returns upon itself in such a’ multitude of ways as to render out of the ques- 
tion any short-cut solution. It is a matter of accelerating momentum in the 
right direction, and of increasing the effective energy within the movement 
of the factors that make for removing obstacles.* 

The reason for the lag in theological education thus appears to 
be the same as the reason for educational lag in general. The 
relation between the church and her seminaries and colleges in 
this matter is the same as that between public schools and the 
public. There is, then, as Dewey says, no “short-cut solution.” 
Acknowledging the need for progress, we must simply do what 
we can toward accelerating momentum in the right direction. But 
what is the right direction from where we are now? Which way 
is “forward” in Lutheran theological education? This question 


leads to the second section of our study: the way of progress. 


Il. THE Way oF PROGRESS 


When Karl Heim visited our seminary two years ago and 
we held a forum on the current needs of the church, one of our 
pastors put to the Tiibingen theologian this question: “Do we 
need more emphasis on Christian doctrine or on Christian life?” 
Heim answered: ‘‘The distinction you make is a false one. We 


4 Joseph Ratner (ed.), The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 380. 
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need emphasis on living doctrine which in turn builds Christian 
life.” This simple answer, I believe, points the way in the right 
direction. Our primary need at present is not new doctrine nor 
even restatement of old doctrine. We do not need a new ideology 
or terminology. Nor do we need new forms of life and experi- 
ence. Our greatest need is to bring doctrine and life together 
into that vital union without which each is abstract and meaning- 
less. We need to recapture the insight that the Word and the 
doctrine based upon it, on the one hand, and the church and her 
life on the other, are correlates. The principal business of the 
theological school is to carry this insight into action, to maintain 
a wholesome and creative adjustment between the Word and the 
church, to mediate the quickening influence of God’s truth to the 
fellowship of believers so that human experience may be con- 
stantly reconstructed on the basis of spiritual values. More im- 
portant than the promotion of theological scholarship as such is 
the bridging of the gap that exists between scholarship and the 
life-situations of individuals and society. Kierkegaard is at his 
best when in one of his writings he derides the thinkers that know 
how to combine Christianity and heathen philosophy and toy with 
the gigantic forces of history and nature, but cannot help a plain 
man to meet a specific problem-situation in life. This bringing 
of theology to earth, this adaptation of it to people and to prob- 
lems—this functional approach which regards the Word not as 
an end in itself but as a means of grace, as an instrument and a 
weapon—this is the way forward. 

In seeking to translate this idea into a technique of theological 
education we have much to learn from recent developments in the 
field of education in general. The functional view to which we 
have alluded is clearly the reigning philosophy of education. Ac- 
cording to the Deweian concept, education is the constant reor- 
ganizing of experience in such a way as to derive more meaning 
out of it; it is the never-ending task of intelligent direction of 
activities in the light of the possibilities and necessities of life- 
situations. Its purpose is not the transference of certain blocks 
of knowledge from one mind to another, nor training in the per- 
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formance of a certain set of tricks. Such static information and 
stereotyped performances may turn out in the face of the chang- 
ing needs of life to be gross ineptitudes. Genuine education aims 
at competence in making creative adjustments; it develops ability 
to see connections, to solve problems as they arise, and to give 
intelligent direction to shifting currents of life. Influenced by 
this type of thinking, education has moved from isolated subjects 
toward integrated and correlated curricula, from competition to- 
ward socialization, from the production of memorizing machines 
toward the development of balanced personalities. The method of 
accretion, “the hectic adding of new subjects, new departments, 
new. buildings, and educational specialists’”® as the heap of facts 
grew bigger and bigger, has given way to interpretative syntheses 
and surveys. The development of scientific psychology has given 
a new insight into the learning process, a better understanding of 
analysis, reasoning, abstraction, and generalization, more depend- 
able measurements of practice and improvement by specific tests 
and scales instead of indefinite generalities, and numerous indices 
of intelligence which enable the educator to distinguish between 
the varying abilities and disabilities within the same individual. 
The changing methods of education are strikingly portrayed by 
such experiments as the Dalton plan which gives the pupil a series 
of “contracts” to fulfill, and the Winnetka plan, which recognizes 
no “failure” but allows for individual differences in the attainment 
of various goals, so that a pupil may study eighth grade history 
along with fifth grade arithmetic. In higher education perhaps 
the most interesting and advanced experiment is the new General 
College of the University of Minnesota, with its thoroughly inter- 
locking curriculum whereby a student may be examined in one 
course on material presented in another, its substitution of per- 
centile ranks and individual progress charts for the conventional 
grading system, its consequent abolition of time and failure ele- 
ments, its comprehensive examinations which render both bluffing 
and cramming impossible, and its appeal to interest and enthusiasm 
instead of compulsion. 


5 Thomas J. Jones, Essentials of Civilization, p. 110. 
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What bearing does all this have upon theological education? 
None at all, if our task is simply to provide our students with a 
neatly stereotyped and properly documented message to proclaim 
whether people will take it or leave it. None at all, if we have 
done our work when we have furnished their minds with certain 
units of theological information and placed in the hands of each, 
as it were, a tool-kit with the appropriate techniques, skills, and 
practices for the ministerial job. But if we aim to turn out men 
who are at home in the world of the spirit, who are sold on the idea 
that men can live wholesome and happy lives only when the King- 
dom of God has become their master motive, who know and love 
God and know and love men, who are competent and resourceful 
enough to bring about vital contracts between the divine and the 
human, then we do well to take this new functional education 
seriously. As a matter of fact, much, perhaps most, of the teach- 
ing and preaching of religion, has been based on a dead-unit con- 
cept of education. It has been information-centered rather than 
life-centered. It has sought to convey to the learners in a didactic 
and formal way certain theological ideas which seldom had any 
direct connection with their experience. There has been little vi- 
tality, for the connection both with God and with man has been 
second-hand. Here lies doubtless the principal reason for the 
success of an experiential evangelistic enterprise like Buchmanism, 
which, with all its faults, is not lacking in spiritual vitality. 

In a discussion of “Teaching for Christian Living” Dr. Paul 
H. Vieth outlines a seven-fold objective in the teaching of reli- 
gion. First is the consciousness of God and relationship to Him. 
We cannot substitute telling for experience nor consider our work 
successful unless it has resulted in a consciousness of the presence, 
power, and love of God, a joy in communion and fellowship with 
Him, and a sense of sharing with Him in His work. Second is 
an understanding and appreciation of the personality, life, and 
teachings of Jesus and a conscious acceptance of Him and loyalty 
to His cause. Third is a progressive development of Christlike 
character, a growth which manifests itself in decisions made on 
the learner’s own initiative and responsibility. Fourth is the 
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ability and disposition to share in the building of a Christian social 
order. Fifth is the ability and disposition to participate effectively 
in the life and work of the church. Sixth is a Christian philoso- 
phy of life, a Christian interpretation of experience and the 
universe. Seventh and last is a knowledge of the Bible and of 
our religious heritage. These aims are posited primarily for re- 
ligious education but they are the same for preaching and all 
Christian work. Few of us, if any, would question their validity, 
but have we not in practice, if not in theory, often confined our- 
selves to the seventh objective? We need, not a de-emphasis on 
the Bible, but a greater ability to tap its spiritual power for human 
living. We need to know not merely how to expound it and 
explain it but how to apply it. The Bible is good for people just 
as cod liver oil is good for children; the real problem in both cases 
is how to get them to take it. In both cases a direct personal 
adjustment must be made if the health-giving effects are to be 
enjoyed; merely talking about the good properties is not enough. 
No truth, least of all religious truth, is significant unless it repre- 
sents a creative personal discovery and a consequent alteration of 
experience. Hence the task of the ministry is not to manifest 
the truth but “by the manifestation of the truth to commend our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God” (2 Cor. 4,2). 
We are not to preach, to use Jowett’s expression, but “to preach 
for a verdict.”” Or as the great Danish preacher Skovgaard- 
Petersen once said in speaking to theological students at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen: “We are not to explain the invitation to 
the wedding of the King’s son; we are to invite in the King’s 
name. We are not to explain the net, but to cast out the net so 
that people will perceive its knots and cords drawing more and 
more tightly about them. We are not to explain how the sower 
sows his seed; we must ourselves be sowers.”’ 

This is sound Christian functionalism, and it is this emphasis 
that we need at present more than anything else. We may not 
be prepared to undertake the thorough overhauling of our theo- 
logical education which a whole-hearted commitment to this prin- 
ciple implies, and which is being exemplified by the experiments 
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in functional education already mentioned. But at least we should 
acknowledge the need of doing something to remove the dead 
weight of traditional intellectualism which burdens our church and 
impedes its progress. “To rest upon a formula,” said the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “is a slumber which, when pro- 
longed, means death.” We are guilty of doing that. Our the- 
ology has provided conceptual distinctions for glossing over the 
tensions of life; we have had cut-and-dried verbal solutions with 
which to meet any problem-situation. Let us admit frankly that 
the church does not have ready-made answers which actually solve 
the perplexing questions confronting both individuals and society 
today. Let us point out to the future ministers of the church 
that our Lord gave us a Spirit, not a code, for meeting the issues 
of life. We have in Christ both the ideal and the dynamic for a 
God-controlled life, but He leaves open to us the path of moral 
growth by making us think out for ourselves the interpretation of 
each specific occasion in the light of our growing conception of 
His way of life. We theological professors are not authorities 
who hand out infallible knowledge and unfailing techniques for all 
time. Nor do we give training in a kind of spiritual pharmacy 
which consists in taking down the appropriate doctrinal bottles 
from the theological shelves and preparing just the right potion 
for every emergency. Rather must we seek to train spiritual 
physicians who are able to diagnose each case and prescribe for 
it. It was when one of his monks asked him to solve the riddles 
of the universe that Buddha told his well-known story of the 
poisoned arrow. When a man is struck down by a poisoned 
arrow, said Buddha, what you must do is not to inquire into the 
caste of the man or into the composition of the arrow, but to pull 
out the arrow. This emphasis is not foreign to the spirit of our 
Lord’s teaching. More important than the observance of an 
ancient religious statute is the saving of the life of an animal that 
has fallen into a well, More important than to call Him by the 
correct title of “Lord” is to do what He says. Formal correct- 
ness, whether of doctrine or of worship, while desirable, is not 
what counts for most. Our generation needs ministers keen 
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enough to discover and fearless and skillful enough to extract the 
arrows that are poisoning human life. In an age that is char- 
acterized by an almost complete secularization of the common 
life of mankind, an idolatry of material values, and a correspond- 
ing spiritual impoverishment, our immediate problem is how to 
liquidate the frozen assets of theology and put God’s riches into 
circulation. How is this to be done? The effort to find an 
answer constitutes the third and final section of our story. 


III. Tue Steps To BE TAKEN 


A possible first step toward the needed vitalization of our work 
would be sincere, specific, and thorough self-survey on the part 
of each of our seminaries for the purpose of redefining, in the 
light of current problems and needs, the peculiar task that each 
is seeking to accomplish, and taking stock of the potentialities it 
has for the accomplishment. I have in mind not a general state- 
ment nor a_special study such as may be made in connection with 
the revision of the curriculum or of the catalogue, but a detailed 
and comprehensive program of self-investigation of the type that 
the North Central Association of Colleges has proposed to its 
members and which, for instance, the faculty of Wittenberg Col- 
lege has just completed after more than a year of hard and con- 
tinuous work. The forms used in applying for membership in 
the Association of American Theological Schools offer further 
suggestions for such a survey. We must have a clear conception 
of our ends and our means, our prospects and our limitations, our 
methods and the alternatives they exclude. The recent four-vol- 
ume work on the Education of American Ministers represents 
such a survey for the Protestant churches in general. The in- 
sights and stimulations this work affords serve to suggest a still 
richer harvest were we to make as painstaking a study of our own 
problems, responding directly to the changes that batter at the 
church. 

The second recommendation may be stated in the words of 
William Adams Brown: “It is the obligation of the seminary to 
study the need of the individual student, so that . . . his special 
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capacities will be developed and his personal difficulties met. 
This is one of the main conclusions Dr. Brown draws from his 
interpretation of the research in the Education of American 
Ministers. It is worth while to ask whether we Lutherans, with 
our stress on objective intellectual formulation of divine truth, 
are not in special need of a more thorough individualizing and 
personalizing of our theological education. One of the principal 
trends in modern education has been the shift from the inferma- 
tion-centered to the personality-centered method. This new em- 
phasis should not be unwelcome to the followers of Him who said, 
“T am the truth.” There is no other type of work in which per- 
sonality as the living embodiment and carrier of truth counts for 
so much as in the Christian ministry. Have we adequately recog- 
nized that our task is to turn out men whose distinguishing mark 
is spiritual-mindedness? This is a quality which defies both 
description and communication in terms of words; it must be 
demonstrated livingly. William James tried to form a rational 
definition of it, acknowledged his failure, and then simply pointed 
at Phillips Brooks. Are we supplying the church with men of 
deep personal loyalty to the purely religious values, men of un- 
atrophied faith, men of character who hold the mystery of faith 
in a pure conscience, men who are trained to co-operate and to 
prize the fellowship of believers more highly than personal suc- 
cess? What specific provision are we making in our program 
for the realization of this purpose? General religious atmosphere 
and set chapel exercises are certainly not enough; they often leave 
quite untouched the most serious individual problems of the student 
and fail to draw out the definite traits that need to be developed 
and to eradicate the undesirable ones. Daily contact with the 
Bible, as merely an inerrant book from which certain inevitable 
doctrinal deductions are to be made, is not enough either. The 
personal religious needs of theological students are perhaps even 
more acute than those of other Christians. In our work of con- 
structing wholesome, spiritually orientated personalities, dare we 


6 Education of American Ministers, I, p. 206. 
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be less alert and proficient than the secular institutions are in meet- 
ing the personality needs of their students? Are we making suffi- 
cient use of the resources which modern scientific study of person- 
ality affords us? Do we have an adequate set-up for counseling 
and guidance? 

The third recommendation grows out of the second. It is this: 
Adjust the course of study in such a way as to meet the varying 
needs and capacities of individuals. The time-element looms 
larger in our present system than the personality-element. Our 
curriculum is based on a definite time-pattern of three years at the 
end of which a given group of students who have entered the 
seminary together is expected to leave it together. During this 
fixed sojourn with us they take, as a group, certain courses as 
Juniors, then as Middlérs, finally as Seniors. We are so com- 
mitted to this fixed time-principle that in our discussions and ex- 
periments concerning the improvement of our course of study 
we have been concerned simply with adding to it another set year. 
The underlying assumption in all this is that it takes just as long 
for each person in a given group to master each of the various 
subjects offered and so to mature into a minister. This assump- 
tion is false. Individual rates of progress cannot be thus stand- 
ardized. The time-element should not count for any more in 
obtaining a theological degree than in obtaining any other grad- 
uate degree. Why discourage the slow climber by forcing him 
to keep pace with those who are faster or brand him as a failure 
if he cannot do so? And why hold back the gifted one from 
higher achievements and encourage him to loaf? Furthermore, are 
the group-attitudes formed by herding the students together into 
arbitrarily formed classes altogether desirable? In the matter 
of curriculum revision which is before the seminaries of the 
country at present, I believe that it is of first-rate importance for 
us to examine from this point of view the whole structure of our 
present system. 

As the fourth recommendation, let me suggest that side by 
side with the emphasis on personality-integration there should be 
a corresponding emphasis on curriculum-ntegration. Here we 
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are already on the road of progress. I doubt whether in any of 
our seminaries the teacher of exegetical, historical, systematic, or 
practical theology is a narrow specialist who gives out information 
in his peculiar field without relating it to the rest of theology and 
to the total work of the church. There is a wholesome movement 
afoot toward a further breaking down of the traditional barriers. 
Thus the Committee on Curriculum reporting to the Cleveland 
meeting of the Conference of Theological Seminaries suggested a 
new grouping of the fields of theology as follows: (1) A division 
dealing with religion, and particularly the Christian religion, in its 
historic aspects, to include not only history of religion, church 
history, and history of doctrine, but also the source materials of 
Christianity, the Old and New Testaments, and the study of mis- 
sions and modern religious movements. (2) A division dealing 
with the interpretation of Christianity in the present, including 
systematic theology, philosophy of religion, and the psychological 
and sociological interpretations of Christianity. (3) A division 
dealing with the work of Christianity in the present, including all 
the necessary studies in connection with the work of the pastor 
and of the church. 

Dr. A. R. Wentz has recently proposed’ that the integration 
of the curriculum be carried out on a thoroughly Biblio-centric 
principle, with the Biblical Seminary in New York City as a model. 
While there is reason to believe that the instruction in all the de- 
partments of our seminaries is already centered in the Bible, there 
is also reason to examine whether, in addition to a knowledge of 
the Bible, our students are being steeped in the spirit of the Bible 
and are acquiring the skill to apply that spirit to all relations of 
life. Whatever be the practical measures to be adopted, there 
can hardly be any question concerning the necessity of a function- 
ally integrated curriculum which organizes the various educative 
experiences of the student toward his life work. Some of our 
seminaries already engage in the commendable practice of having 
teachers in one department assist in courses of other departments. 


7 “A New Strategy for Theological Education,” in Christian Education, April, 1937. 
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We need to make our students not only less department-conscious 
and credit-conscious but also more Christ-conscious and church- 
conscious. 

My fifth recommendation is that, in keeping with the func- 
tional concept of education, we devote special attention to the im- 
provement of that side of our work which seeks to equip the 
minister to deal with human life-situations. The minister must 
be a sound spiritual personality, but he must also be the builder 
of such personality. He must therefore have that understanding 
of human nature, that capacity for human sympathy, and that 
skill in meeting human problems, which will enable him to be a per- 
sonal counselor, a real father of his people. The frantic com- 
plexities of the day, the strains and stresses reflected, for instance, 
in the increase of mental ill health, make special demands upon the 
minister as pastor. We should recognize clearly that the pastoral 
side of the ministry is its central function and that preaching 
which is not correlated with it, does not grow out of contacts with 
actual life, and does not meet specific life-needs, is practically use- 
less. The minister who lacks the fire of love, who is more occu- 
pied with books and doctrines and rituals than with people, who 
surrounds himself with a wall of unapproachable aloofness, has 
things in common with Dante’s Satan who is encased in a cake of 
ice. But even the pastors who have the fire often lack the neces- 
sary light. The survey of the Education of American Mimsters, 
in connection with which nearly two thousand pastors filled ques- 
tionnaires, disclosed the fact that “of the five functions which the 
minister must perform, that of teacher, preacher or evangelist, 
priest, pastor, and administrator, it is in connection with his work 
as pastor that most ministers find their work most difficult” 
(1, p. 59). How are we to anticipate, and prepare for the solu- 
tion of, these difficulties? Do we need more training in case- 
study methods and counseling procedures, more applications of 
psychology and psychiatry, more supervised field-work and clin- 
ical observation? Or do we need a more intelligent and faithful 
use of the therapeutic agencies we already possess in the Word, 
in prayer, in fellowship, and in service? 
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The practical human side of the ministry brings the pastor 
into inevitable contact with social as well as individual problems. 
There is need for us to re-examine the training we are giving in 
this respect. With what attitudes and skills are we equipping 
the ministry for facing the tremendous social issues of the day, 
in which the church, after all, has much at stake? Has not our 
traditional procedure made for a false compartmentalization of 
life into things earthly and things churchly, the practical result of 
which has been that the church has been driven from the arena 
in which human issues are being settled into an imaginary realm 
of disembodied and isolated spirituality? The distinction be- 
tween individual and society is quite an arbitrary one. The King- 
dom of God does not recognize it, but as “the leaven which leav- 
eneth the whole lump” it redeems man in all his relations and it 
influences group-situations as well as personal ones. The pro- 
nouncement of the Jerusalem Conference for a Christlike world, 
“since we know nothing better and can be satisfied with nothing 
less,” must be recognized as expressing a genuine Christian goal. 
What are we doing toward its attainment? Lutheran utterances 
on social questions are usually characterized by a denunciation of 
existing evils rather than by specific constructive measures. Do 
we train our ministers to recognize the forces in society that are 
making for Christian values and to co-operate intelligently with 
them? Can we make use of the insight that came to Stanley Jones 
in connection with the national Preaching Mission, namely, that 
evangelism today is much more effective when it first portrays the 
sins of society and then goes on to point out the individual’s share 
in them than when it first attacks the sins of the individual ? 

The Christian Century in a recent leading editorial proposes 
that the only way in which Protestantism can recapture its hold 
on society is to resume the task of public education which she has 
allowed the state virtually to monopolize. We must follow the 
example of the Roman Catholics in refusing to allow the state, 
through non-religious schools, to lay a secularistic foundation for 
the life-attitudes of the citizens of tomorrow. This is a com- 
mendable suggestion but one which seems impossible of realiza- 
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tion in any significant measure. The institution with which the 
church is in the most direct and repeated contact and which, for 
the present at least, she must use as the principal instrumentality 
for the realization of her social purposes is the home. If there is 
any one course that needs to be added to our already overcrowded 
curricula, it is a course on “The Church and the Family” such as 
Dean Sherrill offers at the Presbyterian Seminary at Louisville. 
Our ministers must be trained to be skilled and effective family- 
counselors; otherwise this function will be taken over by trained 
social workers, and with secularization of the home the church 
will have lost her last ally among social institutions. Our min- 
isters must also be trained to give guidance and education to 
parents; it is at this point that the church can make the most 
effective use of the growing movement of adult education. 

A new social interest will serve to give a stronger prophetic 
tone to the ministry, but ours must be “schools of prophets” in the 
New Testament rather than the Old Testament sense. The dis- 
tinction between the two types, in terms of the contrast between 
John the Baptist and our Lord, was drawn so well by Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler in a Phi Beta Kappa oration more than three decades 
ago that I cannot refrain from using his words in bringing my 
recommendations toa close. Wheeler was speaking about the uni- 
versity-trained man in general, but these sentences may be given 
a special ministerial connotation. “In the attitude toward human 
life there abide the two contrasted types. One is the voice crying 
in the wilderness, the man clad in skins, ascetic, teetotaler, radical, 
reformer, agitator; and of him they say he hath a devil, he is a 
crank. His mission is to awake with a ringing ‘Repent’ the dor- 
mant public mind and stir the public conscience, but in him is no 
safe uplifting and upbuilding power. His errand is fulfilled in a 
day, and after him cometh one whose shoe latches he is unworthy 
to loose—the man among men, the Man-Son, living the normal 
life of men, accepting the standing order, paying tribute unto 
Caesar, touching elbows with men of the world, respecting the 
conventions of society, healing and helping men from the common 
standing ground of human life. The call which comes to the uni- 
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versity from the need of the day is a call for trained men; not 
extraordinary specimens of men, but normal men; not eccentrics 
but gentlemen; not stubborn Tories or furious radicals, but men 
of sobriety and good sense, men of good health and sanity—men 
trained in the school of historical-mindedness’’.* 

My duty has been to point out the things in which our 
Lutheran theological education needs a more progressive outlook. 
I do not wish to leave the impression that our seminaries are 
more backward than those of other denominations. In fact, the 
survey of ministerial education, to which I have often referred, 
is, if anything, rather flattering to us. We have the highest per- 
centage of ministers who are both college and seminary graduates; 
we have the best correlation of college and seminary training; we 
have a more homogeneous ministry than most of the others; while 
others have been drifting, we have maintained a definite educa- 
tional policy and carried it out in practice. In many respects we 
have been leaders in the theological education of the past. Shall 
we not also by facing frankly and solving bravely, in the light of 
our fundamental loyalties, the problems that confront us now, 
prepare to assume leadership in the theological education of a new 
day? 


8 “Things Human” in Representative Phi Beta Kappa Orations, pp. 284-285. 
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iB a previous article I have briefly mentioned the passing of the 
nestor in the field of New Testament scholarship, Theodor Zahn (died 
March 15, 1933).'| During the period now under discussion, another out- 
standing scholar was called from the earthly scene of his labors, Adolf Deiss- 
mann (died April 5, 1937). This leaves to the church and theology of 
Germany only one great scholar whose presence among us towers over the 
wrecks of time and destiny, Adolf Schlatter (born August 16, 1852). Each 
of these great theologians personifies a distinct achievement in the field of 
New Testament research. 

Zahn was the successor of his famous teacher, Konrad von Hofmann, 
in Erlangen. He himself designated as the aim of his life “the fostering 
of an independent investigation into the historical beginnings of Christianity, 
based on all available documents.” The result of his studies which have 
stood the test of time are embodied mainly in the Forschungen zur Geschichte 
des neutestamentlichen Kanons (9 vols.), in his Einleitung in das Neue Tes- 
tament, and in his commentary on the New Testament. 

Deissmann, a linguist and archaeologist, was destined to liberate the 
New Testament from the straitjacket of a narrow conception of ‘Biblical 
Greek” as being unique and peculiar in vocabulary, inflexion, and style. 
For a more extensive estimate the reader should compare the recent article 
in this journal by M. R. Hamsher (1937, pp. 387-395). Zahn was a con- 
servative Lutheran. He loved the Lutheran Church and dedicated his life- 
work to her. His exposition of the words of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper are clear and decisive. When he began his work, the radical criti- 
cism of the Tiibingen school dominated the field. But his investigation in- 
spired the church with new confidence in the dependability of the original 
sources of Christianity. Deissmann, on the other hand, spent his entire life 
in territories where the established churches bear a unionistic character. 
The critical student of his theology wonders whether his linguistic approach 
has obscured his vision of the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, the 
principle of justification sola gratia per fidem propter Christum, or whether 


1 The Lutheran Church Quarterly, October, 1933, pp. 415-427. Further references 
to this journal are given only by year and pages. 
2 Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen (Leipzig: 1925), 
p. 13; 
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his theological emphasis on cult-worship and Christusmystik has dimmed his 
insight into the theological connotation of New Testament Greek. The 
Lutheran reader of Deissmann’s books knows how unsatisfactory they are 
as regards this central doctrine of the New Testament. 

Zahn’s patristic studies attracted the attention of the English speaking 
world. In the closing sentences of the autobiographical sketch to which I 
have referred above he refers appreciatively to quite a number of British 
friends such as J. B. Lightfoot, W. Sandy, Rendell Harris, and others. 
Deissmann met with an even greater response on the part of British and 
American scholars, as witness the translation of most of his works- into 
English and his many lectures in British and American schools. 

Schlatter, however, has always been a somewhat lonely man. In spite 
of his Reformed background, he has failed to win the regard of the Reformed 
churches either in England or America. Even in Germany he has often 
been ignored. As a scholar Schlatter is not limited to the New Testament 
and its contemporary world. In his long academic career he has also con- 
tributed to the fields of philosophy, dogmatics, and ethics. As a theologian 
he shows a strong leaning toward the Lutheran conception of the sacra- 
ments as real objective gifts of the Lord, and his scripturalness has been 
more in keeping with the formal principle of the Reformation than the em- 
phasis of the older Erlangen school on “christian experience.”’ As a church- 
man Schlatter enjoyed the confidence of the Pietistic Gemeinschaftbewegung, 
for he was one of the early sponsors of evangelistic work at the German 
universities. As a Christian philosopher Schlatter has waged a determined 
battle against the tyranny of Greek intellectualism in the realm of faith and 
theology, a tyranny that has survived Luther’s original protest against it. 
(This tyranny, incidentally, has also proved the chief obstacle to a united 
Lutheran Church in America.) He emphatically rejects the conjectural 
method of historical reconstruction. The historian, he says, should care- 
fully scrutinize the text under investigation. ‘For this reason the similarity 
in the use of the article in the Fourth Gospel, the Johannine Epistles, and 
Revelation is weightier evidence in the eyes of Schlatter than all psycho- 
logical conjectures. He has no use, therefore, for the method of “form- 
criticism.” The exponents of this method, in his judgment, are inspired by 
the “Greek spirit” which limits the work of Jesus to a revelation of divine 
ideas (Plato) and looks upon the historical setting and its literary form as 
merely the work of His disciples or the early Christian community. But the 
actual meaning of the sayings of Jesus is lost if, divested of their historical 
setting, they are turned into timeless maxims.* Thus Schlatter is one of 
the very few scholars who at the present time reject the “Two-Document 
Theory.” To him the first Gospel is the work of one creative personality. 


3 Professor Schlatter in a letter to the writer, September 17, 1937, 
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“The discussion of a common Greek source or Aramaic Gospel underlying 
the present texts of Matthew and Mark may be entertaining. But we mis- 
understand the Gospel if we toy with such assumptions.” 

As a New Testament scholar, Schlatter has readily applied the method 
demanded by the historico-religious school to research in his field. Yet, 
unlike most of the representatives of this school, Schlatter has not reduced 
the Bible to the level of the other religious literature of the ancient world; 
in his hands the historico-religious approach has more clearly established the 
uniqueness of the New Testament. A knowledge of the language and 
theology of the writings between the two Testaments (of Josephus and the 
rabbis) is most essential for students of the New Testament. Cremer’s con- 
ception of Biblical Greek may have been too limited ; but Deissmann’s position 
is equally untenable. The real task of New Testament research begins 
where Deissmann stopped, i.e., with an investigation of the theological pecu- 
liarities of New Testament Greek. The Greek of the New Testament may 
be common Koine; but the religion of Israel and the message of Jesus and 
His apostles often filled common expressions with new meanings which 
differed considerably from the meanings which they had in the mystery- 
religions. Finally, Schlatter’s interpretation of the Scriptures has always 
revealed that quality of theological and pneumatic exegesis which Karl Gir- 
gensohn and Karl Barth later advocated. His exegesis is thoroughly pneu- 
matic; but he does not permit his imagination to run wild, as Karl Barth does 
in his exposition of the Epistle to the Romans.® 

The fruits of his labors and studies Schlatter has laid down in several 
new publications which have contributed to a better understanding of the 
New Testament. In five volumes on the epistolary literature he discusses 
the conditions in the mother church at Jerusalem, early Gentile Christianity 
in Corinth, the apostolic message of Paul, the church in the Greek world, and 
the theology of Peter in comparison with Paul.® His exposition of Mark 
completed his interpretation of the four Gospels.’ 

After being ignored and often ridiculed as unscientific, the aged profes- 
sor today is reaping a rich reward in the publication of Gerhard Kittel’s 
W orterbuch zum Neuen Testament (1932-  ). This magnificent undertaking 
is sponsored by a large group of Schlatter’s students and is dedicated to 
“Schlatter dem Achtzigjihrigen.” It is not necessary here to go into detail 


4 Der Evangelist Matthéus (Stuttgart: 1929), p. xi. 

5 Translated from the sixth German edition by Edwyn C. Hoskyns (London: 1933), 

6 Der Brief des Jakobus (1932) ; Paulus der Bote Jesus, eine Deutung seiner Briefe 
an die Korinther (1934) ; Gottes Gerechtighett, ein Kommentar zum Romerbrief (1935) ; 
Die Kirche der Griechen im Urteil des Paulus (Pastoral Letters 1936); Petrus und 
Paulus nach dem ersten Petrusbrief (1937). All of these were published by the Cal- 
ververeinsbuchhandlung in Stuttgart. 

7 Markus der Evangelist fiir die Griechen (Stuttgart: 1935). 
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concerning this lexicon since Professor Offermann has reviewed each install- 
ment in this journal. Nevertheless, I should like to say that I often wonder 
whether a foreigner who has acquired his German in school is able to follow 
Bultmann’s evasive and intangible arguments. He and Windisch seem to be 
a little out of place in the company of Kittel, Rengstorf (Studiendirektor at 
Loccum, formerly a monastery, now a graduate school in theology of the 
Lutheran Church in Hanover), Biichsel, Sasse, and others. As to the find- 
ings of these scholars, I-should like to single out the article by Werner 
Forster on the word epiousios in the fourth petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
(11, pp. 587-595). Epiousios is almost a hapax legomenon for us. Aside 
from the Lord’s Prayer it occurs only once in a papyrus.* A. Pumer in the 
International Critical Commentary on Luke, Zahn and Schlatter on the 
Lord’s Prayer in Matthew and Luke, A. T. Robertson in his Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament (4th edition, p. 159), and many others favored 
the translation, “Give us today our bread for tomorrow,” like te de epiouse 
(hemere) “the next day” (Acts 16:11). Professor Forster discards the 
temporal meaning altogether. The word “daily” would be an unnecessary 
repetition of “today.” The rendition “tomorrow” is out of place both in 
the mind of Jesus and in the piety which He wants His disciples to practice. 
The meaning of the adjective epiousios is very likely (although at present 
we cannot say definitely) equal to epi ten ousian, “for one’s substance”, i.e., 
that which we need. The petition then would mean, “The bread which we 
need give us today,” or “day by day.” 

The Worterbuch is a splendid justification of Schlatter’s cherished prin- 
ciple of illustrating the peculiarities of New Testament Greek by parallels 
from Josephus and other contemporary writers in order to clarify minutely 
the special theological connotation which a word has acquired in the different 
writings of the New Testament. Related to the method of Schlatter is that 
of Bornhauser as I have pointed out in my previous article (1933, pp. 422). 
Although Bornhauser is not contributing to the Worterbuch, he has pub- 
lished quite a number of important monographs.°® 


Most remarkable is the history of Meyer’s commentary. Its author, 
Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer, was born in Gotha, Thuringia, in 1800. 
As a candidate for the ministry he became so attracted to the Lutheran 
Church of the then kingdom of Hanover that he made application for mem- 
bership in that church body. His request was granted April 26, 1827. In 
1832 he published the first volume on the Synoptic Gospels. During his 


8 Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten (1915 ff), I, pp. 5224. 

9 Studien zur Apostelgeschichte (1934) ; Studien sum Sondergut des Lukas (1935), 
reviewed by Professor Offermann (1935, 202); Der Christ und seine Habe im Neuen 
Testament (1936) ; Zeiten und Stunden im Neuen Testament (1937). All published in 
Giitersloh by Bertelsmann. 
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lifetime the commentary was translated into English and published by the 
Clark Company in Edinburgh. The work is marked by great philological 
accuracy. The critical tenets of the first editions gradually gave way to 
a more conservative interpretation. After the author’s death in 1876, B. 
Weiss was entrusted with carrying on the work of Meyer. The post-War 
volumes are characterized by the methods and tenets of their authors, such 
as Dibelius (James) and Windisch (II Corinthians). At present the four 
Gospels, Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews are being prepared for a new 
and completely revised edition. Hebrews came off the press in 1936, and 
Mark in 1937, while John is now being published in installments which ap- 
pear every six or eight weeks.1° The student of the older editions will 
hardly recognize the original commentary in these new volumes. The old 
formal, glossarial method has given way to a thorough theological interpre- 
tation presented in coherent and very readable paragraphs. The volume on 
John promises to be the most comprehensive study on the Fourth Gospel 
available in German. 

Volume VII of Zahn’s commentary has been re-edited by G. Stauffer." 
A new edition of Hebrews is in preparation. But strange to say, Volume 
XVII on the Johannine Epistles by Behm, the publication of which has 
been promised time and again, has not yet appeared. This is the only volume 
Zahn did not live to see published, he was sixty-five years of age when he 
began the commentary in 1903. 

Four volumes of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament have 
been re-edited during the last lustrum, John by W. Bauer, Romans by H. 
Lietzmann, Mark by E. Klostermann, and Thessalonians and Philippians by 
M. Dibelius.12 Bauer’s exposition is thoroughly Hellenistic. According to 
him, the Fourth Gospel was written inj the Orient, probably in Syria, about 
100-125 A. D. The presentation of the life of Jesus is unhistorical and 
dogmatic, its theology is syncretistic gnosticism. The unknown author was 
a man possessed of a passionate soul, boiling with hatred against the world 
and in particular against the Jews. In all probability he used some literary 
source which, however, he treated altogether arbitrarily. In fact, he was a 
man not fit for the task, and the numerous contradictions and difficulties in 
his narrative are due to his insufficiency coupled with indifference. But in 
spite of all these defects, Bauer feels reconciled to the writer because of his 


10 Otto Michel, Der Hebréerbrief; Ernst Lohmeyer, Das Markus-Evangelium; 
Rudolf Bultmann, Das Johannes-Evangelium (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht). 

11 Ph. Bachmann, J. Korintherbrief. 4. Auflage mit Nachtragen von G. Stauffer 
(Leipzig: Deichert, 1936). 

12 W. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium, 3rd edition (1933). H. Lietzmann, An die 
Romer, 4th edition (1933). E. Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium, 3rd edition (1936). 
M. Dibelius, An die Thessalonicher I, II. An die Philipper, 3rd edition (1937). All 
published by Mohr in Tubingen, 
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uncompromising attempt to present Jesus as the one and only Savior of the 
world. 

In sharp contrast to Bauer stands the exposition of John by F. Buichsel 
in the Neue Géttinger Bibelwerk (1934). Buchsel upholds the authorship 
of John, the son of Zebedee. As regards historical details, John is even 
more reliable, according to Biichsel, than the Synoptics. While these have 
only an ideal construction of the events in the life of Jesus, John has pre- 
served more exactly their historical sequence. His theology is truly apos- 
tolic, and at the time of the composition of the Gospel the church was still 
battling against the Jews. : 

Two more scholars have added to the critical discussion of the Fourth 
Gospel. As known to the readers of The Lutheran Church Quarterly (1935, 
pp. 173-190) Bornhauser published his startling book on John in 1929, 
asserting that the Fourth Gospel is a missionary tract addressed to Israel. 
This missionary aspect has been given further thought by W. Mohler, a mis- 
sionary himself and professor of Missions at Ttibingen. But according to 
him the Gospel of John is a missionary tract addressed to the Gentile world.** 

The other scholar whom I have in mind is E. Hirsch, whose work on 
John has been critically discussed for the readers of this journal by Professor 
Offermann (1936, pp. 355-363).** Two results of Hirsch’s investigation may 
be given fuller consideration. According to Hirsch it is “absolutely certain” 
that there is no place for chapters XV and XVI after the exhortation in 
14:31, “Arise, let us go hence,” for these words lead directly to the 
prayer in chapter XVII (Studien, p. 42). This argument is more than 
strange. I wonder whether Professor Hirsch has ever introduced a prayer 
by exhorting the people to leave. Such an introduction would not only be 
strange, it would be absurd. 

The third word from the cross Hirsch interprets allegorically. The 
church is the mother of Jesus who is entrusting her to the care of His apostle. 
Hirsch calls it a grotesque lack of insight into the nature and purpose of 
the Gospel to follow a literal interpretation here. For a Gospel which 
throughout denies (ausloscht) the earthly existence of Jesus cannot repre- 
sent Him as talking to His mother as “a private citizen who dies an untimely 
death from tuberculosis” (p. 124). Obviously Hirsch, the professor, has 
forgotten the lesson which Emanuel, the boy, had to learn in school at the 
age of nine, “And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee, 
and the mother of Jesus was there. ...” The students at Gottingen are ap- 


13. Das Johannesevangelium eine Missionsschrift fiir die Welt (Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1936). 

14 The best reply in German of which I know is by Professor Biichsel, “Emanuel 
Hirschs literarkritische Losung der johanneischen Frage,” in Theologische Blatter, 1936, 
No. 6, pp. 143-151. 
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parently safe as regards the catchy question, whether or not the Fourth 
Gospel contains a reference to the brothers of Jesus (2:12; 7:3, 5, 10). 
This allegorical interpretation is a mere fancy of Hirsch, for nowhere in 
the New Testament is the church compared to the mother of Jesus. The 
church is the mother of the believers (Gal. 4:26), but the bride of the 
Christ (Rev. 19:7). Some statements of the Gospel narrative are stamped 
as sinnlos, senseless (p. 55), léppisch, silly (p. 120), a Stérenfried, disturber, 
concerning logic (p. 92), a merkwiirdige Mischung guter Ortskenntnis und 
krassen Mdarchenglaubens, a strange combination of topographical knowl- 
edge and belief in fables (p. 60), and a tolle Selbstankiindigung des aufer- 
standenen Jesus, a crazy introduction of the risen Jesus by Himself (p. 180). 
Whereas his own conclusions are absolut sicher, absolutely certain (pp. 42, 
54), and things “must be so” and “cannot be different” (p. 141 f.) because 
they are the result of an unbefangener Forschung, unbiased research (p. 149), 
Hirsch accuses his opponents of performing Seiltdnzerkunststiicke, acro- 
batic tricks (p. 116), and apologetische Winkelziige, apologetic wire-pulling 
(p. 149). Such language, of course, does not help his cause; it will make 
many a reader revolt. It is the intolerable kind of speech which Hirsch 
perhaps has learned in the company of Reichsbischof Muller and his Ger- 
man Christians. In Das alte Testament und die Predigt des Evangeliums’® 
Hirsch goes a step further. He completely sacrifices the Old Testament 
to the strong anti-Semitic sentiment in Nazi Germany. The Old Testament, 
according to Hirsch, has no direct message to the church of today. Its re- 
ligion, which bears the stamp of pure legalism, is abrogated by the divine 
revelation in the New Testament. But he also demonstrates, though un- 
intentionally, that a church which abandons the Old Testament has lost the 
New Testament; for in the New Testament he sacrifices the method and 
passages which quote the Old Testament as divine authority. It is very 
strange to see a student of Luther and Kierkegaard, as Hirsch has proved 
to be, led so far astray. 

History has played a strange trick upon Hirsch. While he was pub- 
lishing his studies on the Fourth Gospel, C. H. Roberts, fellow of John’s 
College at Oxford, discovered among a papyri collection which Grenfell in 
1920 had acquired for the John Ryland Library at Manchester, a frag- 
ment of St. John’s Gospel (18: 31-33; 37-38; Greek Ryland Papyri No. 
457). Roberts submitted the fragment to three outstanding experts, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon and H. Idris Bell, of the British Museum, and W. Schu- 
bart, of Berlin, for a critical examination. All were agreed that the papyrus 
was written during the first decades of the second century A. D.; Schubart 
even believed there were good reasons for dating it back to the first century 


15 Tiibingen: Mohr, 1936. See 1938, pp. 92f. 
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A. D. Deissmann, announcing this valuable discovery to the German the- 
ological world, called the Ryland papyrus a dependable document proving 
not only the existence of the Fourth Gospel at a very early time, but also 
its circulation in Egypt.1* Professor Dibelius expressed the same sentiment 
when he said that the early Christians had before them the same version of 
Christ’s trial before Pilate which we now read in our Bibles. This papyrus 
proves the existence of the church and of the New Testament in the earliest 
period on the basis of direct evidence which we hardly expected would ever 
come to light.17 The discovery of this fragment simply puts to nought the 
whole conjectural work of Hirsch. A Gospel that is known to have circu- 
lated in Egypt during the reign of Hadrian (117-138), or possibly even 
earlier cannot have been written in Asia Minor toward the middle of the 
second century, as Hirsch assumes. 

Important in this connection also is the Egerton fragment containing 
four pages of a Gospel-harmony, dated by British scholars about 150 A. D. 
On account of the Johannine passages which are quoted by the compiler, it 
is another useful discovery either for dating the Gospel of John, in case 
it can be shown that the compiler was familiar with its text, or for a study 
of the sources of John, if it can be demonstrated that this harmony is older 
than the Fourth Gospel. 

Of the fine Theologisches Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament (1933, 
pp. 419), four more volumes have come off the press. Among the more 
recent and new expositions of the New Testament, this commentary is most 
satisfactory both as regards philological precision and theological interpre- 
tation. 

Of the two other popular commentaries discussed in the previous review 
(1933, pp. 419), nearly half the volumes of Die urchristliche Botschaft have 
appeared, while Das Neue Géttinger Bibelwerk was completed in 1937. This 
publication is at the present time the most gratifying general exposition of 
the New Testament within the reach of almost any pastor. In many details 
it is naturally more up to date than Schlatter’s Erliuterungen zwm Neuen 
Testament, although the spiritual depth of the latter is not easily surpassed. 

In 1936 a third exposition similar to those just named made its appear- 
ance. But as the title indicates, Bibelhilfe fiir die Gemeinde, it is published 
in the interest and for the needs of the average church member. To give 
the layman a better understanding of the truth of the Scriptures a number 


16 “Ein Evangelienblatt aus den Tagen Hadrians,” Allgemeine Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Kirchengeitung, 1936, No. 1, 19 f; cf. Idris Bell, Recent Discoveries of 
Biblical Papyri (Oxford 1937). 

17 Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1936, No. 1, 64. 

18 F. Biichsel, Die Johannesbriefe (1933); F. Hauck, Das Evangelium des Lukas 
(1934) ; W. Michaelis, Der Brief des Paulus an die Philipper (1935); A. Oepke, Der 
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of professional scholars and men in practical church work have united to 
instruct the intelligent church membership in the fundamentals of the New 
Testament (and of the Old). By the end of last year the following volumes 
on the New Testament had made their appearance: Mark, John, I Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, Philippians, Timothy, and Titus. 
The rest is promised for 1938 and 1939.19 

Nestle’s Greek New Testament is available in its sixteenth edition.”° 
The preface is now printed in German, English, Norwegian, and Latin, 
reflecting the international reputation of this little book. The critical ap- 
paratus is enlarged, mainly by adding the respective readings of the Chester 
Beatty papyri and of the Koridethi MS (codex theta). Altogether new 
is the appendix, listing all quotations from, and all references to, the Old 
Testament. Albert Huck’s Synopsis of the First Three Gospels came off 
the press in its ninth German and English edition,?4 and Walter Bauer’s 
lexicon also made its appearance in a new revised edition.2?, The rich ma- 
terial relative to the historical, social, philosophical, and religious environ- 
ment of the New Testament has been presented to the interested student in 
a little book of 200 pages by Carl Schneider.2* The book has very copious 
references both to ancient sources and modern studies. For further re- 
marks and criticism the reader may compare this journal (1936, p. 364, foot- 
note 1). A similar introduction to the environment of the New Testament 
has been published by Herbert Preisker.* In this book of 306 pages the 
discussion is limited to the inner conditions of the Hellenistic and Palestinian 
world, while the historical data are given in rubrics. To these two compre- 
hensive studies should be added the fifth volume of Dalmann’s Sitte and 
Arbeit in Paldistina, which was recently reviewed by Professor Stamm (1937, 
pp. 438 f). 

Among recent publications dealing with the theology of the New Testa- 
ment I may mention first a volume by F. Bichsel.** The mission of the 
New Testament writings, according to Bichsel, is to bear witness to the 
Word. The only purpose of a volume of New Testament theology, there- 
fore, is to trace the historical development of this witness in the New Tes- 
tament. After a brief introduction on contemporary Judaism and Hellen- 
ism, and on John the Baptist, Btichsel has arranged his material under two 


19 Leipzig: Gustav Schloessmann. 

20 Stuttgart: Wuerttemberg Bible Society, 1936. 

21 Completely revised by H. Lietzmann. Tibingen: Mohr, 1936. 
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main divisions, The Message and Teaching of Jesus and The Message and 
Teaching of the Apostles. The book is critical, at times too subjective; but 
on the whole it is constructive and truly evangelical. 

A very valuable contribution to the prevalent discussion on the nature 
and purpose of the Christian ministry (cf. the Edinburgh Conference) was 
made by Karl Heinrich Rengstorf.?* The spiritual fervor running through 
all the pages of this work challenges every pastor to know and to study it. 
Rengstorf is equally opposed both to the hierarchial conception of the ministry 
and to the underestimation of it which is current among spiritualistic groups 
in Christendom: the ministry is the office of the coming Lord. > 

Another investigation by Hans Wolfgang Heidland?’ hits at the very 
center of Lutheran theology—justification by faith. Does not the teaching 
of the imputation of righteousness through faith re-introduce the idea of 
a human merit when faith is considered a meritorious something in man? 
Heidland shows through the vocabulary of the Septuagint that the term 
logizesthai, “to account”, “to impute”, as used by Paul exclusively, expresses 
God’s gracious judgment. Man is justified by grace only, not because faith 
is a meritorious disposition in him, Luther disclosed a genuine understand- 
ing of the term as is evidenced in his fine remarks on Romans 4: 3 in his 
commentary on Galatians,?* whereas later Protestant theologians misunder- 
stood both Paul and Luther. 

The nature and method of form-criticism has recently been discussed by 
J. M. Myers in The Lutheran Church Quarterly (1937, pp. 295-311). I! 
should like to ask the reader to turn to the closing paragraph in which the 
author is summing up his argument. In order to show more clearly to 
what far-reaching consequences the method may lead, let us examine the 
article on the Lord’s Supper in the second edition of Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart written by K. L. Schmidt. Contrary to the usual procedure 
to arrive, on the basis of the oldest text (I Cor. 11: 23-25), at the original 
meaning and purpose of the sacrament, Schmidt proceeds from the much 
younger narrative in Luke because the textual confusion in Luke makes 
it easier for him to attain his purpose. Verses 19b and 20 of chapter 22 
are rejected on the grounds of textual criticism, and verses 17 and 19a 
from the standpoint of form-criticism. What is left, verses 15, 16, and 18, 
simply states that Jesus at His last supper expressed the assurance that He 
would eat the next meal with His disciples in the kingdom of God. From 
this fact Schmidt infers by way of indirect deduction that the enlarged nar- 
rative in the other sources (whence it also crept into the text of Luke) is 


26 Apostolat und Predigtamt (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934). 
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28 Cf. Luther’s commentary on Romans translated by E. Ellwein (Miinchen: Kaiser, 
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“historically” not a reliable account of what was actually said and done by 
the Lord. Jesus Himself did not attach to this incident any propitiatory 
interpretation of His death. But—and this “but” should be heavily under- 
scored—this action of Jesus, as far as we are able to grasp its original mean- 
ing, permitted others to interpret the death of Jesus as a propitiation of 
sins. Jesus Himself did not institute the sacrament as recorded by Paul, 
Mark, and Matthew. Neither did He institute baptism, nor did He found 
the church.?? Nevertheless, the apostolic church was fully justified in 
practicing initiation into the church, which was considered the mythical body 
of Jesus, in the name of Jesus. After the same manner she also established, 
through an imitation of the last supper of the Lord, a lasting memorial of 
His sufferings, death, and resurrection as a propitiation of the sins of the 
world. 

Is this interpretation acceptable? Does it do justice to the apostles? 
Paul very carefully distinguishes in his first letter to the Corinthians be- 
tween original words of Jesus and a word of apostolic advice given by in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. The argument over the salary question Paul 
settles both by quoting the Law and the words of Jesus (9:9 ff., cf. Luke 
10:7). Concerning virgins, unmarried, and widows he has no command of 
the Lord (7:8, 25, 40). But to the married the Lord commanded (7: 10, 
cf. Mat. 19:3-ff.). Marriages between a Christian husband and pagan wife 
were beyond the scope of Jesus to regulate. Yet these were a vexing 
problem in the early Gentile church. Paul, however, does not bolster up his 
authority with a word of Jesus. To such people only he, Paul, is speaking, 
not the Lord (7:12). But the story of the Passion and Resurrection Paul 
delivered as he also received it (15:3). Likewise the institution of the 
sacrament he delivered to the Corinthians as a tradition that goes back to the 
Lord (11:23). The use of the two verbal expressions, paralambanein, 
“to receive”, and paradidonai, “to deliver’, are very significant. They are 
the Greek equivalents of the Hebrew qibel and masar on which the rabbis 
established their authority. Besides, the use of the preposition apo is to 
be noted. Paul does not write para; that would mean that the apostle was 
present in the Upper Room, or that he had received these words by a special 
revelation from the Lord. Apo merely notes the point of departure.*° All 


29 K. L. Schmidt has also written the article on the church in the same lexicon 
and in Kittel’s Wérterbuch. Although at both places he argues in favor of the genuine- 
ness of the much disputed passages in Matthew 16 and 18, Schmidt restricts the build- 
ing of the church by Jesus to the selection of His disciples as an exclusive synagogue 
in the Jewish nation, similar to those mentioned in I Maccabees 2:42, 7:12, and the 
Jewish congregation of the New Covenant in Damascus. 
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these facts show that) Paul was not so indiscriminate with regard to words 
of the earthly Jesus as the exponents of form-criticism want us to believe. 

Of more recent literature on the method of form-criticism a volume by 
Kendick Grobel,? which introduces the work of British and American 
scholars in form-criticism to the German theological world, deserves to be 
mentioned ; also another volume by Werner Straub*? which marks the first 
comprehensive study of the New Testament epistolary literature from the 
standpoint of this method. 

If we would undertake to make a topical cross section of New Testament 
publications, it would become evident that two problems have stood in the 
foreground of theological discussions: the Lord’s Supper and eschatology. 

Among the exegetical literature on the Lord’s Supper Joachim Jeremias** 
and Renatus Hupfeld** should be mentioned. The latter also deals with the 
practical and liturgical aspect of the problem. 

Jeremias’ book of ninety-four pages is the most comprehensive exegetical 
study of the words of institution. It is replete with references to ancient 
sources as well as to modern studies on the subject. In the opening discussion 
the Gottingen professor advances six more reasons to prove the paschal 
character of the last supper of Jesus: (1) contrary to His behavior on the 
preceding days, Jesus spent Thursday night in Jerusalem where the Passover 
had to be eaten; (2) departing from the customary hour of ordinary meals, 
Jesus took His last supper after sunset, during the first part of the night; 
(3) contrary to the custom of His day regarding ordinary meals, He ate 
the last supper while lying at the table ;*° (4) the use of several cups of wine 
indicates the festive occasion of the supper; (5) the hymn referred to in Mat- 
thew 26: 30 was a part of the Passover ritual; (6) the interpretative words 
over the bread and wine were suggested to the Lord by the interpretative dis- 
course between the Israelite father and son at the Passover meal and the. 
symbolical character of the whole night. Concerning the alleged discrepancy 
between the Synoptics and John, Jeremias holds the view that John really 
supports the other Gospels in all the essentials of the account, and he con- 
siders the text of Mark nearest to the Aramaic original. Through the 
breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the wine Jesus did not only 
teach His disciples the true meaning of His death, but actually made them 
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participants of its atoning power. For a better understanding of this double 
character of the Supper, Jeremias refers to other events in the Bible similar to 
the institution of the Sacrament, such as, Baptism (a symbol of purification, 
and the means of granting forgiveness of sins) ; the imposition of hands (a 
symbol of consecration and an impartation of the divine blessing) ; the foot 
washing (a gesture of humble service and an act establishing communion 
with Jesus) ; the gift of His spirit (a symbol of a new creation and an actual 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost) ; the use of saliva (an application of medicine 
and the means of performing the miracle), etc. 

Most interesting to the Lutheran reader will be a treatise published some- 
what earlier than the period under discussion. My reference is to Paul 
Althaus’s systematic study on the Sacrament.*® The little book of sixty-two 
pages really is a re-examination of Luther’s teaching on the Lord’s Supper. 
But the Biblical material is given such a new and fresh interpretation that its 
inclusion in this review on New Testament literature is well justified. 

According to Althaus, body and blood in separate form signify life which 
is given over to die, for only in death are body and blood separate. Christ 
wants to impress on the mind of His disciples, “You live by my death.” 
True, Christ was offered once to bear the sins of many (Hebr. 9: 28), but He 
entered into heaven that His blood may speak before God all the time. Like- 
wise, we partake of His death for all time in the Sacrament. If this is the 
correct understanding of the words of institution, it will mean that the teach- 
ing of the glorified Body of Christ as the gift of the Sacrament has no 
foundation in the New Testament. Not the exalted Christ is the gift, rather 
the dying Savior enters into communion with His church. 

On this point, therefore, the Lutheran conception, according to Althaus, 
needs a modification, which, however, does not mean that we have to accept 
Calvin’s position. On the basis of the old understanding of the Biblical 
record, Calvin’s interpretation is by far inferior to Luther’s. For to teach 
the spiritual presence of the celestial body confined in heaven is a contra- 
dictio in adjecto. 

The real presence of the Lord is to be understood in the wider sense of 
divine revelation and the incarnation of the Logos. Lutheran theology can- 
not lightly dismiss the question of the earthly life of Jesus as something ir- 
relevant (cf. the Barthian school). The real identity between the Man 
Jesus with the risen Lord is to be maintained. The coming of Christ into 
this world is perpetuated in His church in whose preachingj and administra- 
tion of the Sacrament Christ’s Real Presence is demonstrated to us. The 
distribution of bread and wine is, by virtue of the testament of Christ, His 
presence and communion with the guests at the altar. With the sacramental 
elements we may taste and touch, take and keep His presence as His disciples 
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did during His earthly life. The Sacrament, therefore, is a Tat-Gleichms, 
a parable in action. Christ’s presence is not confined to the sacramental 
elements; rather the action and celebration of the church warrant His Real 
Presence and His grace. The Lutheran teaching of the manducatio oralis 
and manducatio impiorum must be maintained; for His self-communion is 
real, and His grace may be received in vain. 

Reformed theologians have hailed Althaus’s little book as a vindication 
of Zwingli, while some-Lutheran scholars have charged him with desertion. 
My personal feeling is that neither side has taken time enough to digest fully 
the language of the author nor the weight of the evidence of the New Tes- 
tament. 

The interest in the eschatological problem which has held the attention 
of German theologians for several decades was started by scholars of the his- 
torico-religious school through an investigation into the language and ideas 
of Jewish and Christian apocalyptic writings. We may remind the reader 
of Albert Schweitzer’s famous book, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, and 
of the heated argument over the nature of the “Messianic kingdom” and the 
“Son of Man” expression. Of recent publications two volumes are of emi- 
nent value, Paul Althaus’s Die letzten Dinge*’ and Folke Holstrom’s Das es- 
chatologische Denken der Gegenwart.** The latter book is a Swedish doc- 
toral dissertation presenting an excellent discussion of the influence of Bibli- 
cal eschatology in the thinking of German and Swedish theologians. But 
Althaus’s exegetical-systematic treatment will command the special interest of 
American Lutherans. According to him, the divine kenosis does not ma- 
terialize in history; history itself in an act of divine kenosis. Revelation of 
divine majesty and glory, therefore, is unthinkable and impossible in the 
course of history. The Second Coming of Christ cannot occur on a last day 
of time; it will be the end of time. History, death, and faith belong to one 
and the same order of things. Death is not a mere accident in historical 
life; it is a natural part of historical existence. The doctrine of an Original 
State does not mean an historical day of the human race; it is a mere re- 
flection of human sin and guilt. A Word, claiming obedience, simply con- 
stitutes divine revelation. Through this Word, which was incarnate in 
Jesus, eternity reaches into time. The divine “final” is always present with 
time, for it is above time. The order of salvation cannot be changed. The 
conception of the Millenium is an idle fancy of pietistic Judaism. The king- 
dom of Jesus is never of this world, not even at the end. The true church 
is always the persecuted little flock, not only at the supposed end of time. 
The eschatological discourses of Jesus and the Revelation of St. John are a 
word of comfort to the ecclesia oppressa at any time, and genuine Biblica! 
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piety has always and will always expect the end at its own time. The escha- 
tological message of the Bible is given in order to enable every generation to 
derive from a spiritual interpretation of the past a true impression of the 
present in the light of the final divine judgment. 

Althaus is well aware of the fact that he is battling against the letter of 
the New Testament. But we must understand, according to him, that the 
human tongue cannot speak of eschatology except in parabolic language. 
The promise of Christ’s Second Coming finds its fulfillment in the life of 
each individual, for after death there is the judgment. To use an illustra- 
tion, Althaus dissolves the horizontal line, pointing to an abrupt destruction 
of the present order, into countless minute perpendicular lines which de- 
termine the destiny of every man. The beginning and end of the universe 
as a physical entity is immaterial to a religious interpretation of life. 

For criticism, one is tempted to say that Althaus’s position seems to point 
to God as the final cause of evil, and to sin as a natural stage of the develop- 
ment in this material world. If this is true, it would show the tenets of 
German idealistic philosophy (Schelling) in Althaus’s thinking. On the 
other hand, the difficulties as well as the misuse of the traditional interpreta- 
tion are too obvious to be defended with great enthusiasm. The strict orien- 
tation of this position by the divine revelation in a Word which challenges 
man to faith is sound and good Lutheran theology. Certainly Althaus is 
right when he calls it a misuse of the Biblical material to build upon it the 
dogmatic conception of far away last times with no influence on our per- 
sonal life except for the satisfaction of pious curiosity. 


In concluding this review I should like to refer to a number of volumes 
that have been published by Catholic theologians. Ordinarily Catholic and 
Protestant Christians seem to take little interest in each other except for 
polemical reasons. But Biblical studies prove that there is a common basis 
on which they may meet and profess the same faith. 

Among those recent publications which have attracted my interest, I 
want to mention first a life of Jesus by Hilarius Felder,** a Swiss scholar of 
the Capuchin Fathers. The author pictures Jesus as He revealed Himself, 
as His disciples beheld Him, and as the early church preached Him. 

The Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, edited by Max Meinertz, is a 
Catholic counterpart to the Neutestamentliche Forschungen, edited by the 
Protestant scholar Otto Schmitz. Of this Catholic series three volumes have 
been put at my disposal by courtesy of the Librarian of the Fort Hays Kan- 
sas State College and the Catholic University of America, two monographs 
dealing with eschatology in the New Testament and one volume discussing 
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the interrelationship which exists between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics. 

F. Guntermann’s book*® is a doctoral dissertation from the University 
of Bonn. The writer shows that he is well versed in all standard works of 
both Catholic and Protestant scholars, including English and French litera- 
ture. Under eight divisions Guntermann discusses all problems current in 
the treatment of eschatology. The argument proceeds strictly from the 
Greek text; the Vulgate is rarely mentioned. With respect to the impor- 
tance of eschatology in the theology of Paul, Guntermann takes a mediating 
viewpoint: it neither occupies the center in Paul’s thinking, as Albert 
Schweizer claimed, nor is it merely a peripheral conception in the Apostle’s 
writings, as Deissmann thought. The central idea of Paul’s theology, ac- 
cording to Guntermann, is the teaching of the foregiveness of sin through 
the blood of Christ. This Catholic writer shares with Luther the knowledge 
that ‘where there is remission of sins, there also is life and salvation.” In 
regard to the Millenium, I Corinthians 15:23 ff does not imply, in the eyes 
of the author, that Paul believed in a Messianic rule of Christ of limited time. 
The period indicated by tagma, “order” (v. 23), epetia, “afterward” (v. 23), 
and eita, “then” (v. 24), only allows time sufficient for the final judgment 
over men, the universe, and the angels (p. 260). In the exegesis of I 
Corinthians 3: 10-15, which supplies Catholic dogmatics with the main Bibli- 
cal proof for its teaching of purgatory, Guntermann states that by the “fire” 
the Apostle has reference to the fire of the final judgment (p. 220). We 
look in vain for a detailed teaching of purgatory in Paul’s writings. Only 
its essential idea, that a man’s work may perish but that he himself may be 
saved as by fire, is clearly expressed by the Apostle (p. 302). Another re- 
mark will especially strike the Lutheran reader: “Communion with Christ 
immediately after death is for him (Paul) the natural result of his present 
communion with the exalted Lord and of the possession of the Spirit. Yea, 
the act of justification is in itself an anticipation of the final judgment ; justi- 
fication in turn is a direct result of faith” (p. 301). 

The volume is also very interesting if it is studied with the desire in 
mind to learn how a Catholic writer proceeds in reconciling his method of 
historical investigation with his church’s dogma of the inspiration and infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures in all its parts. The undeniable fact that Paul at 
first expeated to experience the Second Coming (Thessalonians and I 
Corinthians), but that he gradually (since the time of the composition of II 
Corinthians) began to consider his death a possibility, does not, in the eyes 
of Guntermann, contradict the infallibility of his letters; for we have to 
distinguish between a “mere hope” in the immediate return of Christ (for 
which there were good reasons in the days of Paul) and a “definite antici- 
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pation” (sicherer Erwartung) of the glorious manifestation of the Savior 
(p. iv). In harmony with John, Paul teaches that “it is the last time”. 
That this last time, however, would continue through so long a period as we 
now know and still anticipate for the future, is not a part of divine revelation, 
and was therefore neither known nor expected by the Apostle ( p. v). 

D. Haugg’s volume on the two witnesses of Revelation 11:1-13** also 
is a real contribution to exegetical literature. The textual criticism of the 
passage under investigation is very minute and exact. In the second part, 
on the literary problem, the author presents a brief but highly instructive 
introduction to the historical discussion of the authorship and unity of Reve- 
lation. Another advantage for a student interested in the history of exegesis 
lies in the fact that medieval commentators on Revelation are freely quoted. 
Rejecting both the contemporary-historical as well as the continuous-histori- 
cal method of interpretation, Haugg time and again stresses the strictly 
eschatological interpretation. The two witnesses, therefore, are two prophets 
of the last time entrusted with a special mission for the spiritually indiffer- 
ent Christian world that has tarned from God. 

The book by T. Sigge is also a doctoral dissertation.*? According to 
Dr. Sigge, the selection and presentation of the material in the Gospel of St. 
John are conditioned by two factors: (1) the Apostle intended to present 
the actual historical development of the life of Jesus in orderly fashion, and 
(2) to reveal to his readers the true Messianic and divine character of the 
Savior. The Evangelist had no such design as to supplement the synoptic 
account, nor did he aim at composing a substitute Gospel. On the contrary, 
John, the Apostle, purposed to have his pneumatic Gospel used side by side 
with the older somatic Gospels, transposing and enlarging the fragmentary 
and artificial construction of the latter according to his own intentions and 
plan. As regards the apparent discrepancy in dating the day of the cruci- 
fixion, Sigge reviews carefully all previous attempts at reconciling the 
Synoptics with John. But he is unable to reach a conclusion of his own. 

A mere review of the titles of some of the other volumes recently pub- 
lished in the same series of studies will prove that our contemporary Catholic 
theologians are attracted by the same problems which have occupied the 
interest and time of Protestant scholars during the last decades.** 


41 Die Zwei Zeugen (Minster: Aschendorff, 1936). 

42 Das Johannesevangelium und die Synoptiker (Minster: Aschendorff, 1935). 

43. W. Koester, Die Idee der Kirche beim Apostel Paulus (1933); R. Schumacher, 
Die beiden letzten Kapitel des Romerbriefes (1933); J. Graafen, Die Echtheit des 
zweiten Briefes an die Thessalonicher (1933); K. Staab, Pauluskommentare aus der 
griechischen Kirche (1934); H. Molitor, Die Auferstehung der Christen und Nicht- 
christen nach dem Apostel Paulus (1935); A. Voegtle, Tugend und Lasterkataloge tm 
Neuen Testament (1935); G. Hartmann, Der Aufbau des Markusevangeliums mit einem 
Anhang: Untersuchungen zur Echtheit des Markusschlusses mt besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Sprache (1936); all published by Aschendorff in Minster. 
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I close with a brief general remark. Both the labor of these men whose 
volumes I have reviewed and the circulation which most of the works have 
received indicate the immense interest that prevails in the message of the 
New Testament. The church in Germany is undergoing a bitter trial; her 
very existence is at stake. In this conflict the church has experienced a won- 
derful solidarity between her professors and her pastors, showing that both 
are dependent on each other. The church needs the theologian, and the 
theologian needs the church. A church without the theologian will be an 
easy prey for any kind of heresy. The theologian, in turn, who does not 
want to take his stand within the church will end in a blind alley of philo- 
sophical speculation. The New Testament alone, and our willingness to 
study and to obey it, will mean the solution of all church troubles among 
American Lutherans as well as among the Christian people in Germany. 
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A PROPOSAL CONCERNING CHURCH BUDGETS 


EDWARD T. HORN, III 
Ithaca, New York 


RN aie, a statistically-minded person attempts to examine the 
church from an objective point of view, he lays himself open to two 
charges. Sincere and pious churchmen suspect him of failing to capture the 
inner values—the divinity in the organization—which they have apprehended. 
More than that, he is suspected of treating the visible part of the church as 
though it were a cold and impersonal phenomenon, in much the same man- 
ner in which he would treat a corporation. The writer pleads not guilty to 
either charge, but recommends in all sincerity that if the reader harbors either 
suspicion in his heart he will do well to skip the remainder of this article. 

The church, an organization rooted in eternity, has, much as anyone may 
deprecate the fact, a very material aspect. It must be financed. Home 
missionaries, foreign missionaries, institutions of education and mercy, all 
require financing in sordid cash. 

In this aspect of its program the church enters the field of economics 
as a business institution. And the church is a big business. Before the de- 
flation of real estate values in the recent depression church property in the 
United States was worth over $7,000,000,000!' Today, although no exact 
figures are available, it is fair to estimate that the valuation has not decreased 
more than a billion dollars. Annual expenditures of America’s churches 
amount to approximately $1,000,000,000. In the management of a business 
institution of such tremendous financial power, the first principle of eco- 
nomics must be applied. All wishful thinking must be kept out! 

Especially must wishful thinking be kept out in the construction of the 
budgets of the church. Individual congregations have, as a general rule, 
learned to do this. A congregation which has, reason to believe that it will 
receive contributions totaling $10,000 in 1938, budgets expenditures within 
that limit. No matter if some members thought the congregation ought to 
receive twice that amount, the congregation would not prepare a $20,000 
budget with only a $10,000 income in sight. 

It is when we examine the budgets of general bodies of the church that 
we come upon a curious phenomenon. The budgets of many of these or- 
ganizations were originally built far beyond the point warranted by honestly 


1 Douglass, H. Paul, and Edmund deS. Brunner, The Protestant Church as a Social 
Institution (New York: 1935), pp. 227-8. 
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anticipated income, and most of them have remained so. Space does not 
permit an analysis of more than one, and the budget of the United Lutheran 
Church in America furnishes a case in point. 

In the 18 years from 1920 to 1937, inclusive, the total of the budgets 
adopted by the United Lutheran Church amounted to the sum of $35,568,000.’ 
These annual budgets, adopted biennially, ranged from $1,346,000 in 1920, to 
$2,400,000 in 1930, 1931, and 1932. The budget adopted for 1938 main- 
tains the same figure set every year since 1933, namely $2,000,000. 

How. have these budgets been met? Total receipts by the United Lu- 
theran Church from 1920 through 1937 amounted to $20,000,000.* ‘his is 
56% of the total budgets! Never have receipts in any one year amounted to 
even two-thirds of the budget. The following table quotes the figures for 
the past six years. 


Year Budget Receipts % of Budget Received Deficit 

1937 $2,000,000 $1,017,000 50.9 $ 983,000 
1936 2,000,000 918,000 45.9 1,082,000 
1935 2,000,000 873,000 43.7 1,127,000 
1934 2,000,000 899,000 45.0 1,101,000 
1933 2,000,000 888,000 44.4 1,112,000 
1932 2,400,000 1,032,000 43.0 1,368,000 


TABLE ONE—RELATION OF RECEIPTS TO BUDGETS IN THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
In AMERICA, 1932-1937 


These figures indicate clearly that the budget of the United Lutheran 
Church has been almost twice as large as the church was able to meet. But 
the extent to which the United Lutheran Church budget is actually out of 
the reach of its constituents becomes still clearer when it is noted that the 
total income of all its constituent synods from apportioned benevolence for 
the years 1920 through 1937 amounted to only approximately $31,000,000.° 
In other words, if all of the constituent synods had turned over to the 
United Lutheran Church in America every nickel they received from their 
constituent congregations for apportioned benevolence, the latter body would 
have balanced its budget in only three of the eighteen years, and, over the 
entire period would still have failed to meet its budgets totaling $35,568,000 
by a mere four and one-half million dollars! 


2 Figures from Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1920-1936. 

3 Figures for 1920-1935 from Minutes. Figures for 1936-1937 from The Lutheran, 
January 26, 1938, p. 25. 

4 Figures are given in round numbers. Those for receipts are from The Lutheran, 
January 26, 1938, p. 25. 

5 United Lutheran Church in America, Year Book, 1921-1938. Amount for 1937 
(which will not be published until the 1939 Year Book) is estimated at $1,520,000. 
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This means, in short, that if it had cost nothing for synodical mainte- 
nance the budgets of the United Lutheran Church in America would still not 
have been met. But the constituent synods have cost approximately $550,000 
annually since 1931 to operate. And they, in turn, have adopted large 
budgets far out of their reach.® 

It seems fair to state, on the basis of the facts which have been briefly 
presented, that the budgets of the United Lutheran Church in America have 
had virtually no relationship to the receipts actually expected, or, if that is 
not the case, that the church has been guilty of wishful thinking in building 
its budgets. 

There is, of course, a case made for the continuance of such a policy on 
several grounds. In the first place, a business that has been a $2,400,000 
one hates to become a $1,000,000 one. There is always present the fear of 
losing face by retrenching. And yet, the retrenchment has taken place in 
fact, whether or not it is recognized in theory. Business concerns, faced 
with the same problem during the depression, have faced it by reducing their 
budgets in anticipation of shrunken income. 

The second defense is a more fundamental one, arising out of a par- 
ticular theory with respect to a church budget. This theory holds briefly, 
that a church budget is not similar to a business budget at all but an objective 
—something to shoot at. Those holding this view point out that contributions 
to the general work of the church are niggardly enough in the best times. It 
is true that a contribution of seven cents a week to apportioned benevolence by 
every communing member in the United Lutheran Church in America would 
meet the $2,000,000 budget of that body and still allow $600,000 for the 
operation of constituent synods. But present apportioned benevolence con- 
tributions for both synods and the United Lutheran Church are at the rate 
of less than four cents a week per communing member! Bolstered by these 
facts, proponents of this theory believe that any lowering of the budget 
would be a capitulation. In other words, the budget must be kept at a high 
level for the purpose of educating the membership of the church in benevolent 
giving. 

The weakness of this theory lies in two directions. The question may 
well be asked, why only $2,000,000? Would not the education to be per- 
formed be done better if the budget were $4,000,000 or even $6,000,000? 
The second, and greater, weakness lies in the fact that, granting the budget 
to be built on such a theory, the church actually has no business basis for its 
financial operations. There is tacit implication—or at least there should be 


6 Space does not permit an investigation of this field. Examination of a number 
of minutes of constituent synods will bear out the contention. As an example, the Synod 
of New York, total receipts of which in 1936 for apportioned benevolence amounted to 
$156,000, adopted a 1938 budget of $449,653! 
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after all these years—that the budget will not be met, and yet there appears 
to be (at least in official literature) no estimate of probable actual income 
to serve as a basis for the operations of the various boards of the church. 

But it is necessary also to take into account the effect of the present 
church budget policy upon the church. In the first place, it has a disastrous 
effect upon the morale of the organization. Campaigners of experience know 
that it is better to set your goal as low as possible and to exceed it, than to set 
it out of reach and fail to make it, even though the actual amount secured 
is the same in both cases. The psychological lift of reaching the goal has 
been lost. Worse than that, through continued failure there has arisen a sense 
of futility and ennui. Delegates sit in convention and adopt a budget which 
every one present knows will never be met. They go home with the feeling 
—unexpressed but very really present—that if the church gets half it will 
be doing as well as it really expected to do. Members of the boards of the 
church, with important work to do, must smile when they contemplate the 
amounts their boards will receive—on paper! Members of congregations 
sense all this and give accordingly. Pastors sense it and fail to urge their 
congregations to better giving. 

This sense of futility has spread to individual congregations throughout 
the church. As the budget of the United Lutheran Church in America and 
of the synods have remained at approximately the same levels throughout the 
last seven years in spite of a 50% shrinkage in national income (part of 
which has now been regained), the amount by which they have failed to meet 
their benevolence quotas has grown greater and greater until it is entirely out 
of adjustment with their receipts. The institution seems hopeless, and, much 
as we may preach the theory of adequate support, the hard facts cannot be 
overlooked. 

There are, of course, some congregations which have not permitted this 
hopelessness to gain a foothold—congregations which have met their shares 
of the expenses of synod and the United Lutheran Church in full year after 
year. But the handicaps imposed upon them have been tremendous. Because 
budgets remained high, per capitas remained high and actually increased dur- 
ing the depression! This meant, in fact, that because of the failure of other 
congregations to do their part these loyal congregations were contributing a 
disproportionate share. Then, too, the failure of the church at large to even 
approximate its budget has resulted in a number of special appeals for special 
causes—appeals to the loyal congregations as well as others. If the loyal 
congregation responded, it was again penalized.” If it refused to co-operate, 


7 From a theoretical point of view this should be regarded as an opportunity for 
added service rather than a penalty. From an objective point of view it amounts to a 
penalty. 
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on the tenable theory that in meeting its apportionment it was already con- 
tributing its full share, it was frowned upon for not co-operating. 

Looking at the budgeting policy of the church we see that it has not 
resulted in the raising of the full amount in any year; that it is based on the 
theory that it should be an objective of educational value in benevolent giving ; 
that as such it is susceptible of reductio ad absurdum; that its effect upon the 
morale of the church is discouraging ; and that it has imposed an extra burden 
on those who have honestly tried to meet their share of it. 

At this point it would be well to raise the question, what is a budget? 
In municipal and government affairs, a budget is an appropriation of money 
kept until expended for definite objects. Municipalities and governments can 
regard it so because of their ability to make their incomes equal their expenses 
if they really desire to do so. In business and industry the budget is an esti- 
mate of probable receipts and expenditures and forecasts as accurately as pos- 
sible changes in the business during the period for which it is made. When 
unforeseen emergencies arise, business budgets are revised to meet them. The 
church being, in its material aspect, a business institution, it would seem 
reasonable to suppose that the latter idea of a budget ought to prevail. 

As a practical suggestion it would be interesting to observe the effect 
of lowering the budget of the United Lutheran Church to a point within 
the reach of the church. Receipts for 1937 totaled $1,017,000, with a budget 
calling for $2,000,000. The 1938 budget is $2,000,000, although, in view 
of the present business recession, the church will be fortunate if it receives 
$1,100,000 in 1938. Why not reduce the budget to $1,200,000—a 40% 
reduction—and plan actually to meet it? By the adoption of such a policy 
and the gradual raising of the budget amounts to higher figures as the annual 
income increases, the process of education in benevolent giving which is so 
desirable will be further aided by the psychological stimulus of meeting the 
budget each year. The morale of the church will be vastly improved. Con- 
stituent synods and congregations, as well as individual members, will know 
that they are asked only for what the church actually expects to receive. A 
new spirit would fire congregations in place of a sense of hopelessness. 

Purely by way of illustration, here is a hypothetical congregation of 200 
communing members. At the present time, and under the present budgeting 
system, it should pay about $2.70 per communing member as its share of the 
$2,000,000 budget of the United Lutheran Church in America. On top of 
this it should pay from twenty cents to over a dollar and a half to its synod.* 
The average is about ninety-five cents per year. Total benevolence quota 
for the congregation would be approximately $3.65 per communing member, 
or a total of $730 for the year. (That sum is modest enough—a benevolence 


8 This wide variation is caused by such factors as the size of the synod, whether 
or not it has a salaried staff, geographical distribution of congregations, educational 
institutions under synodical support, etc. 
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contribution of seven cents per week per member would meet it). But the 
best that the congregation can do, with adverse financial conditions and a 
benevolently poorly-educated constituency, is $400. With a quota of $730 
there is a natural tendency to give up and to become critical of a church that 
expects so much. After a few years even the $400 becomes increasingly 
difficult to raise. The educative purpose of the big budget has been lost and 
gangrene of the red side of the weekly envelope has set in. 

On the other hand, a reduction of 40% in the budget of the United 
Lutheran Church in America would reduce its per capita quota from $2.70 
to $1.62. A similar reduction of synodical budgets—involving no loss in 
actual income—might lop off another thirty-five cents. The total benevolence 
quota would then be about $2.22 per communing member, or a total of $444 
for the congregation. It would indeed be a poor congregation that, raising 
$400 for benevolence, would not make a special effort to raise the additional 
$44 to meet its quota. And the effect would be salutary. It would have the 
pride that comes from having done its share. It would have the psychological 
lift of achievement. If, in the next year, its quota became $500, every factor 
would point to its reaching it. 

Yes, but what of the congregations that are now meeting their quotas? 
If their quotas were lowered, as they would be, would not their contributions 
shrink to the size of their new quotas? Possibly some of them would. It 
is, however, hard to think of a congregation which has been educated in benev- 
olent giving that would retrench. Most of them would continue to con- 
tribute at their accustomed levels. And the improvement in the morale of 
the entire church could not fail to make itself felt upon them too. 

In short, it would seem that budgetary reductions to approximate antici- 
pated income would provide the church with a new impetus, a new spirit, 
and a forward look and motion founded on real achievement. 


CONSCIENTIOUS QUERIES OF A CLERGYMAN 


JAMES E. BRISTOL 
Camden, New Jersey 


1. 


Wg is the chief justification for the existence of the church of Christ 
in the world today? 

From your own experience and observation would you agree that many 
clergymen today are more concerned with the perpetuation of the institution 
than they are with the impact the church is making upon our society and 
civilization as a whole? 

Do you think the church is powerless to help men and women through- 
out the world, caught as they are today in the meshes of a greed and material- 
ism which but a few short years ago we called “progress?” 
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Do you honestly think the church is helping them today? 

Has it ever occurred to you that in regard to the great social issues that 
are veritably shaking our country and the world to their foundations the voice 
of the church sounds like but a whisper, and her influence is very slight? 


2. 


To come closer home: have you ever thought that the social conscious- 
ness of the United Lutheran Church should be reawakened and strengthened ? 

Is it fantastic to believe that, if she does not soon awake to the urgency 
and immediacy of the problems that are part of a throbbing world pulse all 
about her, she will meet one of two fates: either be herself engulfed in the 
chaos attendant upon the failure to solve these problems, or find that other 
agencies have met and solved them, and that men are consequently turning 
from her to the agencies that have helped and saved them? 

Do you think the following program, adopted by the United Lutheran 
Church, would tend to ward off these twin fates: 


(1) Make a careful study of the social problems and political 
issues affecting men and women today ; 

(2) Take a constructive stand, motivated by the spirit of 
Jesus, on each of them; 

(3) Educate the congregations in accord with that stand; 

(4) Urge the members of the congregations to act in accord 
with that stand? 


Do you find the meetings of your Conference and Synod on the whole 
decidedly “stuffy”? Have you ever felt that they are more concerned with 
the workings of the wheels within wheels than with the vital problems of a 
confused and troubled world? 

The current Anniversary Appeal, sponsored by the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church, proclaims in essence: “The world 
is confounded with a multitude of problems; the church alone can equip men 
and women to meet and solve these problems.” Is that proclamation true of 
the church as she is today? Must she not herself repent of her self-cen- 
teredness and her smugness, her complacency and her blindness, seek God’s 
forgiveness for her past indifference to many of the problems of men, and 
be converted to a new passion for and interest in humanity before she can 
adequately minister to the needs of men? 


3. 


In your heart of hearts isn’t there at least a lurking suspicion that we 
clergymen have often been—and still are—guilty of preaching about and 
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praying for peace and the kingdom of God and the reign of love on earth 
without doing all that lies within our power to make these sermons and 
prayers become realities, thus lulling our people into a false sense of well- 
being, into a false idea that something is being done to promote love and 
peace and good will on earth, when actually very little of a practical nature is 
being done, with the net result that they do not themselves try, as without 
our preaching and praying they might, to make this world a better place to 
live in? 

Two items of news were recently made public at approximately the same 
time; one item declared that General Motors had just laid off 30,000 men, 
the other that nine of the corporation’s officials had received salaries of more 
than $300,000 each for 1937. Should such news keep a minister of the 
Gospel awake at night, and make his sleep fitful? Should it make him feel 
that somehow he and his colleagues in the ministry were responsible for such 
inequality, that somewhere along the line they hadn’t been doing their job as 
it should have been done? Or would such a minister simply be over- 
sensitive? 

Does it cause you genuine distress to keep on telling the unemployed in 
your congregation and community that you hope things will soon pick up, 
when you are quite sure that, under the existing set-up, they won’t? 

Does it not cause you even keener distress to note the apparent indifference 
of your church to any program of action designed to bring about greater 
equality among the sons of men which would inevitably eventuate in more 
employment and better living conditions generally ? 

Do you think it right for the church to accept money that has been 
amassed at the price of unfair business practices, unemployment, strike- 
breaking, poverty, and even starvation? Does she not, in so doing, tie her 
hands as far as taking any action in behalf of the underprivileged and ex- 
ploited is concerned ? 


4. 


It is, of course, true that religion is essentially spiritual, but can true 
spirituality exist in a vacuum? Isn’t it bound by its very nature, assuming, 
of course, that it 1s true spirituality, to influence social, political, and economic 
conditions in the world in which it finds itself? 

It is also true that religion is personal, and has to do with the changed 
attitudes and habits of the individual, but can any individual really be changed 
inwardly without in turn radically altering the society of which he forms a 
part? 

Did it ever occur to you that if we were to hear the Gospel for the first 
time today, we would consider it an altogether radical and revolutionary 
message? Has the Gospel changed during its two thousand year sojourn 
in this world, or have we simply “‘soft-pedaled” certain of its emphases and 
implications ? 
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A PLEA FOR A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


BENJAMIN G. LOTZ 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


L- took the Lutheran Church a long time to fit itself into the pattern of 
American life. When it finally did, it became increasingly conscious of 
its distinctive mission and then felt the need for an adequate literature 
adapted to the ways of the New World and written in the English language. 
At the beginning of the venture there were many serious doubts as to whether 
Lutheran theology could ever master the strange idiom. However, in the 
course of time systems of Dogmatics, service books, hymnals, liturgical 
material, and catechetical helps were produced. In all these fields the Lu- 
theran Church obviously stood apart from the other communions and ex- 
pressed positive convictions of its own. With added years and surer per- 
spective, literature was also produced in the fields of Biblical exposition and 
Church History. But these ‘studies were by no means commensurate, even 
in quantity, with the great stimulus one would expect the formal principle of 
the Reformation and the historical emphases of the church to exert. 

It is in the realm of Practical Theology, however, that the production 
of literature has lagged especially far behind the need. It is significant 
that in the field of Homiletics the Lutheran Church in America has produced 
only two general works in the English language. One of these is a free 
translation of a German work, adapted somewhat to American conditions, 
and the other is hopelessly out of date. A long time ago Gerberding and 
Fry wrote works on Pastoral Theology, but these volumes no longer aid 
the work of the pastor, which, even in its outward and most superficial 
manifestations, changes constantly. 

Since the appearance of these studies, an awakened interest in Religious 
Education has given us better methods with which to prosecute our cate- 
chetical and church school instruction. In Evangelism there has been a kind 
of ephemeral, though useful, literature for pastors and laymen which has 
partially filled a great need. Twenty years ago an attempt was made to 
study Lutheranism as a psychological phenomenon; unfortunately a waning 
interest in the Psychology of Religion removed the impetus needed for 
further studies in this fascinating subject. A morphology of American 
Lutheranism, from a psychological and sociological standpoint, would be 
both interesting and useful. Perhaps it might arouse controversy, but it 
would in turn stimulate beneficial theological speculation. Psychiatry, mean- 
whiie, which seemed for a while to be a modern ancilla amicaque theologie, 
has been almost entirely neglected by our physicians and theologians. We 
need many more monographs in every department of Practical Theology. 
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But what the Lutheran Church in America needs most of all is a com- 
prehensive system of Practical Theology—a system of sufficient scope and 
detail that all departments of this discipline are fully and rigorously treated. 
Naturally this work must be based upon a system of Dogmatic Theology 
that is the result of a careful study of the Scriptures, the Confessions, and 
the best thought forms of contemporary American life. Each of these pre- 
requisites is necessary; for unless we know the Lutheran Confessions, as 
well as the Scriptures, we shall likely discover that we are going astray in 
our practical work. For example, not a few of the books we are now using 
are likely to be considered so much theological lost motion within the next 
decade, not because of pedagogical deficiencies, but because their authors 
did not understand the Lutheran teaching of baptismal regeneration and 
conversion. A rightful insistence on better methods dare not be bought 
at the expense of safe anchorage in doctrinal soundness. 

There is such a crying need for a Lutheran system of Practical Theology 
because for want of one our pastors must turn to alien pastures. A Lu- 
theran Practical Theology must be based on a sound Lutheran doctrine of the 
church, which, as Vilmar says, is one of the chief presuppositions.1 Our 
conception of the church is not that of a group of individuals gathered into 
a Christian congregation for individual and corporate edification, but that 
of a divinely ordained institution whose members are called through the 
Holy Ghost. For us the pastoral office does not consist of spiritual diplo- 
macy resting on pragmatic sanctions; it exists to preach the Gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments instituted by Jesus Christ. 

The place of this doctrine in practical work can only be indicated. Our 
discipline is so fitful and inconsistent because it does not root in an adequate 
doctrine of the church. The same might be said of confession (private or 
general), which seems to occupy so much attention in the utterances of all 
kinds of clergymen today. Is the pastor a confessor or a consultant? There 
is also great disparity of practice in receiving members from non-Lutheran 
communions, in the matter of baptismal sponsors, in the removal of lapsed 
members from the roll, and in a multitude of other questions which rise 
before the young pastor as a phalanx of perplexing problems. All of these 
practical problems of everyday occurrence have a connection with the 
doctrine of the church. 

Naturally the various departments of Practical Theology must be related 
in a system. Catechization, the conduct of public worship, and even church 
music and ecclesiastical architecture do not form independent disciplines, 


1 A. F.C. Vilmar, Lehrbuch der Pastoraltheologie (Giitersloh: 1872), p. 4: “Eine 
andere Voraussetzung fiir die Pastoraltheologie ist eine gesunde Lehre von der Kirche. 
Diese . . . wird bei jedem Zweig der Pastoraltheologie besonders als Voraussetzung 
bezeichnet werden.” 
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although each maintains a peculiar technique and attracts a select number of 
devotees. All belong together. The Lutheran conception of preaching 
is a case in point. While the preacher in the Lutheran; pulpit is to develop 
his God-given talent in his own way, he is not to look upon his pulpit as a 
lecture platform. In the Lutheran Church the sermon belongs in the frame- 
work of the entire service. It is sacramental in character because it is the 
spoken Word of God and because, as such, it is a means of grace. Any 
view of the preacher’s task which does not take cognizance of this is not 
adequate. 

Only a Lutheran system of Practical Theology which embraces all de- 
partments of the discipline and relates practice to doctrine can meet the 
urgent need of the Lutheran pastor in present-day America. 


FATHER HEYER, THE PIONEER 


GEORGE DRACH 
Baltimore, Maryland 


NE hundred years after Henry Melchior Muhlenberg came to America 
instead of going to India, as he had first intended, there sailed from 
America for India (in 1842) a man who is affectionately and deservedly called 
“Father” Heyer. As a rule we avoid this title in our religious nomenclature, 
as applied to men, and rightly so; but sometimes a man, on account of his 
character, his relationships, and his life work, receives this unusual title by 
the common consent of his contemporaries. Such a man was Father Heyer. 
The Rev. Christian Frederick Heyer, whose full baptismal name was 
John Christian Frederick (three names does seem to be a heavy burden to 
bear all the time!) was not a tall man of massive physique and of imposing 
appearance. Those who saw him and wrote about him say that he was not, 
in the accepted meaning of that term, a good-looking man. He is described 
as rather short in stature, but (and this is what made him conspicuous) his 
appearance radiated kindness, gentleness, courtesy, geniality, and good-will. 
Instinctively those who met him respected him and were drawn to him as a 
man to be trusted to do good and to make good. He was a lover of men 
for Jesus’ sake. And with the fatherliness of his disposition went such 
manifest courage of conviction and such ready willingness to make personal 
sacrifices and such joyful eagerness to advance the cause of Christ in the 
world that he became the leader to whom the church instinctively turned 
when new missionary enterprises were to be undertaken. 


1. 


I fick of Father Heyer, in the first place, as a Christian cosmopolitan 
and world traveler. Ina review of the life and career of Father Heyer one 
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is led over land and sea from continent to continent around the world. 
Germany was the land of his birth and boyhood; the United States of 
America was the land of his adoption and Christian ministry ; India was the 
land of his most memorable missionary work. 

In the days when traveling by land meant horseback riding or walking 
on foot, and traveling by sea was in slow-moving sailing boats, he crossed 
the Atlantic ocean eleven times. Without benefit of railroad trains, auto- 
mobiles, or airplanes he traveled in the United States from the Atlantic 
sea-coast to what was then the far-distant wild west of western Pennsylvania, 
and later he went as far as the Mississippi River, and still later to Minnesota, 
always in the service of his Lord and his church. Three times he went to 
India; the first time when he was 48 years old, and it took him nearly six 
months in an uncomfortable sailing vessel around the cape of Good Hope, 
the southern point of Africa. When the good ship “Brenda” left Boston 
on October 15, 1841, the newspaper report stated that she was carrying “ice 
and missionaries” to Africa and India. And there is one feature of his sea 
voyages which is worthy of special note. He always improved his time 
and opportunity to instruct officers and crew in the Christian religion. Father 
Heyer was a missionary everywhere. 

Inevitably the cosmopolitan character of his career made it necessary for 
Father Heyer to be a linguist. His mother tongue was German. In the 
United States he became proficient.in English, but not without an effort. 
He tells us about a most embarrassing moment in his early ministry when he 
went to explore the regions of Crawford and Erie counties in Pennsylvania. 
On the way in Venango county he stopped overnight with an English family 
which did not understand German. He was asked to offer the evening 
prayer, but his efforts to translate the expressions of his habitual German 
prayers were inadequate to the occasion. Several months later, however, at 
French Creek, he preached his first English sermon. 

Another incident relates how in Macungie he was defeated as a candidate 
for the pulpit because the people objected to a preacher who had studied 
abroad, who wore his hair parted in the middle after the fashion of German 
university students, and who, as they thought, forgot his text, because he did 
not announce and read it until he had finished his introduction to the sermon. 
“What trifling circumstances may give one’s life a different course,” was 
Father Heyer’s comment on this incident. 

On the way to India the first time he tried to learn some Tamil from 
American Board missionaries who also were passengers on the “Brenda;” 
but when he traveled through the Tamil country in South India, generally 
in a palankeen borne on the shoulders of carriers, he had to, do much of his 
talking to the natives by gestures and signs. At Guntur, where he founded 
our mission in July, 1842, he learned the Telugu language which, however, 
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like some other missionaries, he never mastered. Some do master it and 
they are definitely the most effective missionaries. That is why every mis- 
sionary is now required by the Mission Board to make the very first ob- 
jective after landing the acquisition of the native language, which is true of 
all fields with modifications in British Guiana and Liberia. 


2. 


Father Heyer, in the second place, was an intrepid missionary pioneer 
and pathfinder. 

Besides serving in settled pastorates in Cumberland, Maryland, in 
Carlisle and Somerset, Pennsylvania, he served congregations as a traveling 
home missionary at such widely separated points as Meadville and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; and, after his second term of service 
in India, in St. Paul, Red Wing, Stillwater, and New Ulm, Minnesota. 
The following is a recital of the experience of the 69-year-old missionary in 
Minnesota. It was in the month of February. The winter was an unusually 
severe one. The lakes and streams were frozen over. The snow was deep. 
On the way to Centerville he lost the trail and found it again with great diff- 
culty ; and again near Crow river. he lost his way in the forest and had to 
remain out all-night. He went as far as Lake Pelican. On his return, ten 
miles from Hastings, he fell into the water and barely escaped death by 
drowning. 

Father Heyer pioneered in Pennsylvania and Maryland for eighteen 
months as an agent of the Sunday School Union and visited 300 congrega- 
tions during that period. He undertook a missionary tour in parts of Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, traveling on foot and horseback over a territory of 2500 
miles in three months. For six months hg diligently applied himself to the 
duty of traversing the principal portions of the Mississippi valley to ascer- 
tain all German settlements and spend a short time in each, as his call from 
the Central Missionary Society charged him. Consider what these journeys 
meant in those days of pioneer settlements! Father Heyer founded, among 
other churches. the First English Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh. Every 
congregation which in any way is connected with his life and service as a 
pioneer home missionary honors his memory. 

Much as he did in the field of home missions, his most memorable work 
was done in the field of foreign missions. He was the first foreign mission- 
ary of the Lutheran Church in America. In 1841 he went to India under 
the appointment of the Missionary Society of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, which had ordained him and which supported him throughout his 
entire career as a foreign missionary, a period of fifteen years of active serv- 
ice abroad. His salary? Well, he got $600 a year, with the understanding 
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that if this sum proved to be more than sufficient, his salary was to be re- 
duced in proportion to his wants. These are the precise words of his official 
call. The records show that his salary never was increased to more than 
$900. 

From Guntur he extended the mission’s operations into the Palnad 
district, which now is the principal area of the promising Sudra Movement, 
the movement which is bringing the middle classes into the Christian Church. 
He aided the North German Missionary Society through its first missionary, 
Louis P. M. Valett, in beginning the work at Rajahmundry in 1845, and 
later moved to that city to take charge after the Rajahmundry field was trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Missionary Society of the General Synod; and still 
later, in 1870, he went back to Rajahmundry as the first foreign missionary 
of the General Council. 

We cannot here enter into a detailed account of his activity in India, 
but we may quote what he said about his work in Guntur in its early stages: 
“T have more to do now,” he wrote, “than when I had charge of a pastoral 
district in America.” 

I have called Father Heyer an intrepid pathfinder. Intrepid means 
courageous, heroic. Let me cite a few illustrations. 

When he sailed from Boston in the “Brenda” for his first journey to 
India, he wrote: “All ready to begin the voyage. I feel calm and cheerful, 
having taken this step after serious and prayerful consideration. The smiles 
of friends have cheered and the approbation of the churches have encouraged 
me thus far. But I am aware that, ere long, amidst a tribe of men whose 
language will be strange to me, I shall behold those smiles only in remem- 
brance and hear the voice of encouragement only in dying whispers across 
the oceans; and then nothing but the grace of God, nothing but a thorough 
conviction of being in the path of duty, nothing but the approving smile of 
Heaven can keep me from despondency.” 

While traveling in his palankeen through southern India, visiting mission 
stations, from March to July, 1842, during the very hottest months in that 
tropical climate, he scorned the threatening dangers and fortunately re- 
mained unharmed. This is what he wrote about it: “Some of the brethren 
at Colombo told me that in traveling overland at this season of the year I 
should suffer from oppressive heat; also that my road would lead through 
several districts where the cholera raged ; moreover, that it would not be an 
easy matter to get along with the natives on account of my imperfect knowl- 
edge of the language. But the Lord has enabled me to overcome these 
difficulties and I have traveled four or five hundred miles in the interior of 
southern India without enduring any great hardships. The heat I found 
tolerable, the pestilence was not permitted to harm me, and with the native 
Indians I made out by words and signs as well as I could.” 
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Here is another incident which reveals his heroic spirit. After a tour 
of inspection inland to the Palnad district he found this field so promising 
that he decided to live and labor there for a while. He moved to Gurgal in 
1849 and lived in almost apostolic simplicity. It was commonly reported 
that the heat there was intense and the danger from fever very great. So 
Father Heyer had a coffin made in Guntur and had it sent to Gurgal. When 
he arrived he dug a grave near his hut. At times, when the roof of his 
native hut leaked, he slept under the coffin to keep dry. On leaving Gurgal 
he burned the coffin, filled in the grave, and standing over it exclaimed: “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

Tours of fifty miles and more on foot with carriers were frequently 
made in the district. “Sometimes,” he wrote, “when I could find no better 
shelter, I spread a blanket over the legs of my table to exclude the night air, 
and slept beneath it as though it were a small tent.” 

And here is an even more convincing incident which reveals the heroic 
spirit of the pioneer and pathfinder. The General Council at its organiza- 
tion in 1867 resolved to engage in foreign missions. Father Heyer was a 
delegate from the Minnesota Synod. To continue to support the India 
mission under the General Synod was not possible. It was then proposed 
to begin a mission in China, and a missionary was selected who later declined 
the call which was extended to him by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Father Heyer, who had gone to Germany on a visit to his birthplace, Helm- 
stedt in Brunswick, learned that the Rajahmundry field could be saved and 
kept for the Lutheran Church if the General Council and the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania would agree to accept it instead of a China field. So Heyer, 
with Hans Christian Schmidt as his traveling companion, hastened back to 
America and reached Reading, Pennsylvania, in time for the meeting of the 
Ministerium in May, 1869. His unexpected appearance and his impassioned 
address made a profound impression. He introduced Schmidt as a candidate 
for service at Rajahmundry; and then, holding up his small traveling bag, 
he offered to go himself, even though he was 77 years old and it would be 
his third journey to India. Who could resist such a magnificent missionary 
spirit! Father Heyer went and later Schmidt joined him, and the work at 
Rajahmundry was saved for the Lutheran Church and was resumed with 


enthusiastic zeal. 
a. 


In the third place, I wish to present this heroic man as a recognized 
leader and statesman in the Lutheran Church of his day. 

His many-sided activity and full-rounded character won for him well- 
merited recognition in the synods to which he successively belonged. While 
serving at Cumberland, Maryland, he was a member of the newly formed 
Maryland Synod, then called the Synod of Virginia and Maryland. While 
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he was pastor at Somerset, Pennsylvania, he helped to organize the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod West of the Susquehanna River, afterwards called the 
West Pennsylvania Synod; and in 1828 he was elected secretary and three 
years later president of that synod. On May 26, 1831, he assisted at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the seminary building at Gettysburg, and after- 
wards served as a member of its Board of Directors. 

In India he was the acknowledged leader of the missionaries. He 
organized the first conference of missionaries in 1853 and was elected pres- 
ident. His colaborers and his successors recognized his wisdom and fore- 
sight in making the beginnings along every major line of mission- work. 
No radical changes have been made since his day. Preaching the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ to the outcast poor people as they were gathered in 
groups in the streets and open spaces of the towns and villages; reaching, 
as opportunity offered, the middle class Sudras and even the high caste 
Brahmins, also the secluded women in their zenanas; conducting mission 
schools in the villages and boarding schools for boys and for girls; training na- 
tive workers from the very beginning in classes instructed of necessity by him- 
self and, therefore, moved from place to place as he shifted his residence from 
Guntur to the Palnad and back to Guntur and then to Rajahmundry ; translat- 
ing Luther’s Small Catechism into Telugu; establishing congregations and 
building up from the foundations a native church; organizing the missionary 
force into what was prophetically called a synod ; doing medical work where- 
ever he could (for during his first furlough he studied medicine and secured 
the degree of doctor of medicine) ; undertaking merciful work for those 
whom he described as the poor, blind, lame, deformed objects of charity who 
daily gathered at his door in Guntur between five and six o’clock in the 
morning ; and, after dispensing alms, grasping the opportunity to teach them 
Christian hymns and Scripture passages—that is how Father Heyer in his 
missionary statesmanship showed the way for all his successors. 

And when he came back from India after his second term of service to 
spend twelve years in America, most of them in Minnesota as the traveling 
missionary of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, he was made president of 
the Minnesota Synod and held that office for ten years, during which he 
saw the synod grow from three to 26 clerical delegates. Then when the 
General Council was organized he was there to do his share. He served as 
a member of the first committee in the preparation of a hymn book, a worthy 
predecessor of Schmucker and Spaeth, Horn and Reed. At Fort Wayne he 
was appointed a member of the mission committee of which Dr. William 
A. Passavant was chairman and which made foreign missions as well as home 
missions from the very beginning a major task of the organized church. 

Leaving India for the last time in his 79th year, he gave the final year 
of his eventful and fruitful life to the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
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Philadelphia, serving as house-father in the building in Franklin Square. 
He assisted at the installation of Professor A. Spaeth in 1873, and then almost 
immediately was confined to his bed in his last illness. He died on November 
7, 1873, over 80 years old and full of virtue and good works. The funeral 
was held in the seminary building and interment was made by the side of his 
wife in the cemetery at Friedensburg, near Somerset. In his last will and 
testament he remembered the Philadelphia Seminary and the India Mission. 


THE DEVIL IN-THE MARKETPLACE 


THEODORE G. TAPPERT 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


URING the thirteenth century there was a great revival of preaching in 

Europe. The better sermons which were preached (many of them have 
come down to us in one form or another) were distinguished by their vig- 
orous criticism of contemporaneous life. During the centuries immediately 
preceding, preaching had been largely confined to pulpit exercises before 
clergymen assembled in synods or before monks gathered in monastic houses. 
But in the thirteenth century an effort was made to reach and instruct the 
people, and a refreshing directness of expression and application marked 
many of these popular sermons. The best preachers recognized that the 
older formal and academic type of homily was not suited to the needs of the 
people. “Preaching to clerics is one thing,’ Jacques de Vitry said, “and 
preaching to the laity another. When we speak in the Latin language in 
monasteries and assemblies of the learned, we can speak of many things 
because we are not obliged to descend to minute explanations. But when we 
speak to the laity, we must appeal to their senses and show them every little 
thing, so that the preacher’s word may be as clear and lucid to them as a 
carbuncle.”! The sermons which are best fitted for the people, Caesarius 
of Heisterbach declared, are like arrows, sharp enough to pierce the hearts 
of hearers; they are straight and feathered, so that they can easily be under- 
stood.2, To make their sermons practical, preachers were advised to de- 
nounce the vices of the people. It was not deemed sufficient, however, to 
speak of sins in general terms. The particular persons who were guilty of 
specific sins needed to be exposed, for the people were like monkeys. “When 
a monkey sees his form in a mirror, he does not believe that it is his own 


1 A. Lecoy de la Marche, La Chaire Francaise au Moyen Age spécialement au xiii 
siécle d’aprés les manuscrits contemporains (Paris: 1886), p. 265. 
2 R. Cruel, Geschichte der deutschen Predigt im Mittelalter (Detmold: 1879), p. 249. 
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reflection, but looks behind him in order to see if there might perchance be 
some animal there which has such a deformed figure.”® 

Manuals which were prepared for preachers explained at great length 
just what the vices of particular audiences might be. When the preacher 
addresses those who live in luxury, he ought to inveigh against extravagance. 
When he speaks to the rich, he should encourage them to give alms; the 
virtue of poverty should be commended to the poor. If there are laborers 
in his audience, the preacher should urge them to be satisfied with their wages. 
Soldiers should be exhorted not to deprive others of their rightful belongings 
by means of violence. Lawyers should be warned not to plead unjust causes 
for the sake of money, teachers not to belie their teachings in their lives, 
husbands and wives not to break their marital vows. Specific texts and direc- 
tions were also recommended for sermons against gluttony, avarice, envy, 
anger, pride, injustice, lying, detraction, and so on.* 

The sermons themselves carried out the suggestions of the manuals— 
in some cases more literally than was intended. From these sermons, at all 
events, we can reconstruct a picture, not only of the follies and foibles in 
the private lives of the people, but also of the malpractices connected with 
their various callings. We are interested here only in what the preachers 
said about those who were engaged in business. | 

The merchant princes, we learn, were largely responsible for the preva- 
lence of cursing and foul speech which enabled men “to express all kinds of 
filth and blasphemy with dialectical erudition.” They oppressed the poor 
by loaning money at appallingly high rates of interest. They clipped coins, 
and they debased the currency by other dishonorable means. They forced 
prices up by cornering markets, for there were merchants “who store up 
much grain and keep it for many years in the hope of selling it at a higher 
price [in a time of scarcity].” Others, who controlled shipping, charged pas- 
sengers exorbitant prices for food and then gave them poor fare or even 
allowed them to die of hunger on the sea.° 

Craftsmen were not behind the wealthy merchant princes in their fraud- 
ulent practices. Shoemakers, we are told, heated the leather with which they 
made shoes in order that the shoes might look stronger than they actually 
were. Dyers used coloring which deceived the eye and destroyed the cloth 


3 J. B. Hauréau, ed., Notices et Extraits de Quelques Manuscrits Latins de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale (Paris: 1890-1893), II, p. 89. 

4 Alanus de Insulis, Swmma de Arte Praedicatoria, in Migne, Patrologiae, Series 
Latina, CCX, pp. 184-198. 

5 TT. F. Crane, ed., The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares 
of Jacques de Vitry (London: 1890), pp. 71, 74-75, 76, 91-92; Caesarius of Heisterbach, 
The Dialogue on Miracles (New York: 1929), I, pp. 118-121, 190-191; Hauréau, op. cit., 


a Dp. on Lecoy de la Marche, of. cit., pp. 416-420; C. J. von Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 
Vv » P. of. 
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of their customers. Blacksmiths duped travelers as did that ingenious man 
mentioned by Jacques de Vitry “who, when he was shoeing the horses of 
pilgrims and transients, was wont skillfully and secretly to drive a nail or 
needle into the horses’ feet. After the traveler had gone a mile or two, and 
his horse had become very lame, he was met on the way by an agent of 
the blacksmith who said, ‘Friend, your horse is useless; are you willing to 
sell him so that you may at least get something for his hide and shoes, and 
not lose everything?’ The traveler, since he did not wish to leave his com- 
panions and could not take his horse along, was willing to sell the horse for 
a small sum. The buyer ... would take him back to the blacksmith. After 
the nail or needle which he had inserted was removed and the foot had been 
restored, within a few days the foot would get well, and he would sell the 
horse for ten times the price he had paid.’ 

Even more common were the fraudulent practices of shopkeepers. In 
the market, a preacher said, “the devil setteth the trap of hindering, that is, 
of fraud; for when a man deceives another, he maketh him to be behind in 
that which he weened to be before; that is the custom of us all that buy 
and sell. The seller priceth his goods dear, and saith they are well worth it 
or better worth it. The buyer biddeth little for them, and saith they are not 
worth it; and they both lie: the seller bateth somewhat of his price, and 
sweareth that he will not sell it for less; the buyer increaseth his bid and 
sweareth that he will not give more. Then cometh the devil and communeth 
with the thoughts of each, and causeth the seller to take less than he swore 
and then the buyer to give more than he swore. And if it be chaffer that 
must be measured or weighed, the seller maketh it smaller than he ought and 
the buyer wanteth to make it more than he ought. And thus they cheat 
each other and are then caught in the snare of hindering. One is leasing, the 
second perjury, the third fraud; and with this snare catcheth the devil all 
who thus buy and sell.” 

“Some merchants,’ another preacher said pointedly, “have different 
weights or measures, one kind for buying and another for selling.” Sellers 
of apples deceived purchasers by “placing some beautiful apples at the top 
of the basket (in ore calati) while the rest which are inside are rotten.” 
Wine-sellers mixed water with wine, or poor vintages with good. Milk was 
likewise diluted, and when men wished to sell a cow, “they do not milk her 
for a few days in order that the cow’s distended udders, giving promise of 
abundant milk, might command a larger price.” Cheese was made to seem 
richer by keeping it wet. Hemp and linen, which were sold by weight, were 
left lying on the damp ground overnight in order that they might be heavier 


6 Crane, op. cit., pp. 80-81; Lecoy de la Marche, op. cit., p. 420. 
7 R. Morris, ed., Old English Homilies, in Early English Text Society Publications, 
Original Series, XXIX (London, 1868), pp. 212-214, 
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in the morning. Many merchants chose to sell their goods in dark streets 
in order to deceive purchasers as to the quality of the merchandise; “these 
will be punished by being deprived of light eternal.” Butchers sometimes 
inflated the meat and the fish which they sold. When they slaughtered 
pigs, they used the blood which they drew from the pigs to redden the gullets 
of decaying fish and give them an appearance of freshness. “I have heard 
of a certain butcher who used to sell decayed meat (carnes coctas),’ Jacques 
de Vitry said in a sermon. “When a customer asked him to lower his price, 
saying, ‘For seven years, now, I have bought meat from no one but you,’ 
the butcher responded in great amazement, ‘You have done that for so-long a 
time, and you are still alive!’ ’’® 

So widespread were these practices that honest merchants and shop- 
keepers could hardly make a living. “We can scarcely buy or sell anything,” 
said two merchants of Cologne, “without being compelled to lie or swear, 
and often even to swear falsely.” For a period of one year these two mer- 
chants tried to apply the principles of Christian ethics to their business trans- 
actions, but the competition of dishonest merchants drove them to the brink 
of bankruptcy. “This year,” they reported after their experiment, “has been 
very ruinous to us, our customers have fallen off, and without our oaths [that 
is, misrepresentations] we cannot sell anything.”® 

And so it appears that the devil was no less active in the marketplace of 
the thirteenth century than he is in the business world of today. It is inter- 
esting to observe, moreover, that the methods which he used to such good 
effect seven centuries ago are not unfamiliar to us today. 


8 <A. Lecoy de la Marche, ed., Tractatus de diversis materiis praedicalibus d’Etienne 
de Bourbon (Paris: 1876), pp. 376, 377; M. M. Banks, ed., An Alphabet of Tales, 
E. E. T. S. Publications, O. S.. CKXVII (London: 1905), pp. 330, 372-373; Hauréau, 
op. cit., IV, pp. 56-57, V, p. 287; Crane, op. cit., p. 70; La Chaire Francaise, pp. 407-409. 

9 Caesarius of Heisterbach, of. cit., I, p. 170; Banks, op. cit., p. 329. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Nathan Séderblom. By Tor Andrae. Translated into German by E. Groening and E. 
Volklein. Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1938. 232 pages. RM 4.80. 


The introduction of the translators alludes to the cathedral of Upsala in which 
the body of Archbishop Séderblom rests. The first page of the biography speaks of 
the village church seen from the parsonage in which Séderblom was born in 1866. 
Thus the life of Sdderblom is bounded by the church, the village church which moulded 
the boy and the cathedral which furnished him with a pulpit and a see in his mature 
years. In Sdderblom’s battle to preserve and strengthen the church he was simply 
following the lead of his ancestors from whom he received a sane pietism. His father 
taught him the meaning of prayer and his mother gave him the temperament which 
flowered in religion and music. 

When Sdderblom entered Upsala in 1883 a student revolution against old things 
was in progress and found its spear point in “verdandi,” which means “That Which 
Is About To Be.” The activity of Soderblom found its outlet, however, in a Student 
Missionary Alliance formed in 1884. He inherited his missionary interest from his 
father. The members of the society were urged to pray for both their society and 
the larger missionary command of Christ. The society became associated with its 
allied international groupings. Karl Fries, president of the Upsala Society, himself 
an internationalist, greatly influenced Sdderblom’s subsequent thinking. Fries sent 
Sdderblom to Northfield and Amsterdam. S6derblom was even then a linguist. In 
1886 Sdderblom became interested in the question of an international language— 
Volapiik. The missionary society cultivated comparative religion and the study of peoples 
in scientific fashion, The missionary society started the publication of “Information” 
for its friends and the alumni. Sdderblom was elected editor and financial manager. 
He was so successful in the first year he was voted one hundred crowns for his services. 
In his lecture on Ansgar he asked himself and others the question “was Ansgar a 
Genius?” and answered his question in the affirmative. It was at Northfield that Sod- 
erblom’s ecumenical spirit was born. This was further fostered by Professor Sundelin, 
of the department of church history at Upsala, who lectured in 1889 on the Ecumenic 
Church Councils. 

Sdderblom believed in the union of personal religion and scientific clarity. Deiss- 
mann pointed out that Sdéderblom more than any other incarnated Schleiermacher’s 
ideal of the church regent in this respect. He insisted that his pastors continue their 
studies. In 1892 be became president of the student body and of the Christian Society 
of Young Men. He was ordained in 1893. In 1894 he became the Swedish pastor in 
Paris. He was married before going there to Anna Forsell of Stockholm. It was the 
duty of the Swedish pastor at Paris to be seaman’s pastor at Calais in the summer. He 
later also became pastor in a Swedish sawmill camp at Boulogne. He was an ardent 
reader of Tolstoi who helped to fashion his social and anti-war spirit and activity. 
He met Alfred Nobel in 1895, officiated at his funeral in 1896, and later became one 
of the recipients of the Nobel prize. 

His doctor’s opus at the Sorbonne on La vie future d’apres le Mazdeisme in which 
he seis forth the Persian view of “the last things” and relates this to Judaism and 
Christianity is part of his ecumenical training. 
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On September 24 of the same year he delivered his inaugural at Upsala on the 
relationship between faith and science. While professor at Upsala he was also pastor 
at Trinity Church which meant that he preached regularly. In the lectures of this 
period he stressed the spiritual conception of the church as over against its organization. 
The invisible church is to him the greatest reality. Of the Swedish State Church he 
said that “it is the establishment and the tool through which revelation is mediated for 
Sweden.” On the other hand, he reasons, “it would only be right and proper to give 
the Free Churches state aid, should they apply for it.’ He was instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the Olaus-Petri Foundation which permitted Swedish theologians and 
near theologians to study comparative religion at its source. He advocated a closer co- 
operation between the Anglican and the Swedish Church (p. 146). The World Con- 
ference of Christian Students at Constantinople in 1911, attended by him, established a 
relationship with the Orthodox Church. This is especially interesting to those of us 
who attended the Stockholm Conference in 1925 and noted his attention to the repre- 
sentatives of the Orthodox Church. The Evangelical Lutheran Conference of 1911 
brought Sdéderblom and Albert Hauck together, which resulted in an invitation to Sdd- 
erblom to lecture at the University of Leipzig during a two year tenure on the subject 
of Comparative Religion while he continued as professor at Upsala. This was from 
1912 to 1914. While at Leipzig he gathered the Swedish colony for worship. 

When he received the news of his election as archbishop of Sweden at Leipzig he 
gathered his family together for a little service of thanksgiving. He soon discovered, 
however, that “a spiritual office can contain so many problems,” and he terms this 
“peculiar.” In accepting he speaks of himself as “a co-helper in human joys.” He had 
a peculiar antipathy for sleek pastors with too much waist-line. He prepared very 
thorough-going questionnaires and was interested in all sorts of restorations of church 
buildings and in the raising of benevolences. The church visitations had four objectives : 
(1) the examination of children; (2) meetings with church councils which were divided 
into periods of diagnosis and constructive suggestions; (3) the service with sermon by 
the archbishop; (4) the congregational meeting. He was a high churchman and a lover 
of music. His high churchmanship did not prevent him from desiring to modernize 
Sweden’s hymnal. His Herculean efforts in behalf of Christian unity and world peace 
really became intensive during the World War. On November 8, 1914, he preached 
in the cathedral on war’s inability to sunder spiritual brotherhood. He was indefatigable 
in behalf of peace all during war days, and he entered upon a very definite relationship 
with the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America to further this aim. 

He was far more interested in Life and Work than in Faith and Order. His whole 
energy went into the setting up of the great conference in Stockholm in 1925. He looked 
upon the communion service in St. Engelbrecht as the climax of his labors. I wonder 
whether in writing his eulogy of this service he knew that Bishop Brent and others 


who spoke enthusiastically about Christian unity were absent. It would be interesting 


to trace the definite link between Sdderbloom’s interest in comparative religion and his 
great contribution, the Stockholm Conference. At this point the biography becomes an 
apologetic. The author knows very well that Sdderblom had to run many gauntlets 
during his life time, and he defends him valiantly against these barbs as one of the 
greatest men Sweden has ever produced. 

E. P. PFATTEICHER 


Erasmus und Julius II—eine Legende. By Carl Stange. Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 
1937. XI, 357 pages, and XXX pages of text, with two illustrations. RM 12. 


Here is a remarkable book that discusses what has long been a moot question in the 
life of Erasmus and which arrives at a conclusion that will compel the revision of 
much that has been written about the great humanist. It deals with the question of the 
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authorship of the famous dialog between Pope Julius II, a spirit, and St. Peter at the 
gates of heaven, the Julius exclusus as it was sometimes called. (Those who are unfa- 
miliar with the original will find a good English translation of the dialog in Froude’s 
Life and Letters of Erasmus, pp. 149-168). In spite of his emphatic denials Erasmus 
has been credited with writing it both by his contemporaries and practically all modern 
Erasmus scholars. Aside from its intrinsic interest the question has an important 
bearing on the estimate we are compelled to make of the character of Erasmus. If 
he wrote it, then he was a colossal dissembler and a barefaced liar. This is just what 
most modern writers have made him out to be. Dr. Stange, on the other hand, has 
set out to prove by the most minute and thorough investigation that Erasmus was telling 
the truth and that its real author, whose initials appear in the title of the first edition, 
was Faustus Andrelius of Paris; that Erasmus possessed a manuscript copy in which 
he had improved the Latinity of the original and which was abstracted and published 
without his knowledge, thus furnishing the basis of many subsequent variant editions. 

To prove his case Stange first discusses the relation between Erasmus, Julius II, 
and the Roman Curia, showing how unlikely it was that connection with either would 
lead to such a bitter satire. Then he examines the supposed stylistic resemblances to 
Erasmus’ writings. Next he shows that the political bias it displays points unmistakably 
to a French source. Furthermore its ecclesiastical attitude is not that of Erasmus. Fol- 
lowing a recital of the probabilities involved, which are all against the Erasmian 
authorship, he evaluates the statements of Erasmus himself and the testimony of Sir 
Thomas More. Another chapter is devoted to a consideration of Luther’s attitude 
towards the dialog. The two concluding chapters are devoted to a minute investigation 
of the various editions and the variant readings, which all leads to the conclusion that 
the original edition, which also possesses the least similarity to the style of Erasmus, is 
the one which carries the title: 


FP, A. F. Porre Rec Livertus 
de obitu Julii Pontificis Mazimi. Anno domini. M. D. XIII. 


It is a convincing presentation that leaves little doubt as to its correctness in the 
mind of the reader and which, resting as it does on a complete foundation of both external 
and internal evidence, offers the best solution of the question that has yet been proposed. 
It demands the study and consideration of everyone interested in the achievements of 


Erasmus and his fellow humanists. 
Joun C. Mattes 


Horace Bushnell and Religious Education. By A. J. William Myers. Boston: Man- 
thorne & Burack, 1937. 183 pages. $2. 


Differing from the three other biographies of Horace Bushnell, this book presents 
a study of his relation to religious education. Its research is limited in the main to 
Bushnell’s Views of Christian Nurture and of Subjects Adjacent Thereto. “The plan 
followed is to show, by examining his previous writings, the genesis of this book; to 
present rather liberal excerpts from it; and then to quote what leading reviews said 
about it. A whole chapter is taken up with the attacks of Tyler, which reveal some- 
thing of the theological background on which the theory of Christian nurture was projected 
and make his work stand out in high relief. Then the relation of certain outstanding 
positions of Bushnell to liberal religious ideas today is set forth and the final chapter 
is an appeal to history after the passing of almost a century.” 

The author has briefly summarized some of the more significant positions taken by 
the man who styled himself as “one of God’s experimenters.” (1) The child is to grow 
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up a Christian, and never know himself as being otherwise. (2) He flatly opposed 
the whole doctrine of total depravity which his opponents held to be axiomatic, unquestion- 
able fact. (3) He took a definite stand against revivalism which by many was con- 
sidered the breath of life to the church. (4) He opposed highly organized missionary 
conquest campaigns, advocating instead reliance on the “out-populating power” of the 
Christian life. (5) He advocated Christian nurture as opposed to placing the total 
emphasis on conversion as the method of promoting Christian living. (6) He advocated 
and practiced international and interdenominational fellowship. (7) He placed great 
responsibility on parents for the character of their children and the future of civilization, 
claiming an organic social connection as over against the severe individualism of the 
time. (8) He emphasized the teaching ministry of the church, condemning ministers 
who claimed they were “too busy” to care for children and youth. (9) He stood strongly 
for experience in learning, as distinguished from rationalism and the learning of dogma. 

Anyone interested in the manner in which these ideas developed and in the reactions 
they called forth will find a careful reading of this biographical treatment profitable. 

O, F. Nope 


Personality Development in Children. By Ernest J. Chave. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. 354 pages. $2.50. 


Does man hang helpless upon the puppet-strings of blind heredity and environment? 
No, says this author decisively in his broad survey of the whole field of personality 
development in children. ‘‘A child,” says he, “to a very large degree holds his own 
destiny in his hands, and it is important for parents and educators to help him appreciate 
his own powers as early as possible” (p. 14). To illuminate this broad term personality, 
which the author defines to include the word character with its ethical connotations, he 
marshals the results of latest scientific studies for all those interested in child development. 
The author’s conviction of the importance of the child’s own will in his personality 
development crops up again and again, as in the types of maladjustment which are 
declared most serious, or as in the insistence that the major task of adults is to get the 
child to want to develop his own personality, and to help him understand how to go 
about it. The book’s claims are modest: “Neither this nor any other book can give 
parents a schedule by which they can bring up a child. Yet, by studies of this kind, 
growth of personality may be understood better and adults may work with, rather than 
against, the fundamental laws of developing childhood” (p. 328). 

The first chapter discusses the beginnings of personality, pointing out the stage before 
integration takes place when a number of “partial selves” seem to be functioning, and 
introducing the “theories of the emergence of a self-conscious ego in the animal organism.” 
The next four chapters continue to describe the native equipment of the child. In his 
description of the part heredity plays he declares fallacious certain common assumptions : 
he denies that feeble-mindedness in offspring may be easily controlled by sterilization of 
those manifesting signs of mental weakness, quoting a conclusion that “there are thirty 
times as many individuals carrying defective genes which might cause feeble-mindedness 
than there are feeble-minded” (p. 35) ; he declares that “claims of Nordic superiority, or 
of any other racial or class superiority, are indications of ignorant pride rather than of 
scientific investigation” (p. 37), and insists: “No one should be forced to strain for 
artificial standards nor should one be damned for failure to measure up to a snobbish 
expectancy” (p. 35). In his consideration of the organic basis of life, he continues 
this emphasis, illuminating his discussion with facts such as this on the power of 
ductless gland secretion: “physiologists tell us that if an ounce of adrenalin were diluted 
to the ineffective point (i.e., so that it would not stimulate nerve tissue) it would require 
a procession of 50 miles of water tanks, each holding 625 gallons, and placed 200 to the 
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mile. A corresponding dilution of the pituitary secretion would, however, require a 
5,000 mile procession of such tanks” (p. 62). The treatment of intellectual factors in- 
cludes the citing of some interesting examples of I. Q. being increased by training, in 
some cases to quite a large extent. Emotional or “dynamic” factors include this sum- 
mary statement that the child “must learn to control his own desires and to measure 
his own rights by keeping in mind the rights and desires of others. A child in a family 
of three children and two parents should not be able to take two cookies from a plate of 
seven without feeling or being made to feel uncomfortable” (p. 118). 

The consideration of environmental influences begins with a discussion of play and 
playmates in one of the most effective chapters in the book. It includes mention of 
the swing away from the extreme “play-school,” cites several authorities on the rela- 
tive unimportance of sociability for the pre-school child, encourages the use of older 
children for play supervision though warning against too much supervision, and makes 
suggestions for community codperation in the providing of play facilities. Home influ- 
ences are described and their importance stressed in the second of these five environ- 
mental characters—it includes a statement to which parents will give strong assent: “A 
child. gives a large stimulus to the personalities of its parents, and several children give 
them scope for all their talents and resources” (p. 149). A comprehensive chapter on 
school experiences places social adjustability first as the primary goal in the objectives 
of the school. Discussion of growth in moral discrimination continues to emphasize 
social goals, as does the following chapter on religion. Some unconventional remarks 
about punishment are made: “ . . . punishment is the child’s criterion of the parent’s 
feeling as to the gravity of the offense. ... There is a sentimental opposition to corporal 
punishment on the part of some persons. Yet mental and emotional suffering may be 
more acute than bodily pain, and the effect upon the personality more injurious. A 
young child may. be checked by a spank more quickly than by a scolding or attempt to 
shame him. He may have a better adjustment after a spanking than after much 
‘speaking to’” (p. 223). 

In the next two chapters, on handicaps and maladjustments, one major theme of 
the book reaches its climax, that the aggressive characteristics of a child often condemned 
by adults are really promising indications of an effectively developing personality, while 
the meekness and passivity often commended by adults may well indicate serious re- 
pression and maladjustment. Comparative ratings on the importance of various malad- 
justments by teachers in contrast with clinicians are cited. The book continues with a 
description of various methods of studying personality, declares: “ . a student of per- 
sonality should be familiar with many techniques for getting facts about people and also 
with many diagnoses of cases and human situations. A doctor has a greater number 
of instruments than he expects to use in ordinary practice or in any particular operation” 
(p. 309). The final chapter, on community codperation, summarizes the emphasis upon 
social values, mentions the parent-teacher association as one of the most promising 
organizations now working for child life, and stresses Hargreave’s projects of cooperation 
between the church and public school. 

This book makes a real contribution to the literature of personality development, 
both in its wise and careful selection of quoted data, and its integration of the various 
and conflicting currents in the thought on the subject. The extensive and varied 
bibliographies of the best and latest books on the subject at the end of each chapter 
form by no means its least important feature. Queerly enough from an author whose 
specialty is religious education, the chapter on religion seems most open to criticism. 
Plenty of extenuating circumstances exist: the real inability of children to appreciate 
adult theology ; the tendency of a specialist to lean over backwards to avoid overemphasis 
of his particular specialty; the valuable contributions made in the chapter in outlining 
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the need and emphasizing social values. Yet the impression persists that here is the 
result of early training in shallow, optimistic modernism, not as yet forced by the logic 
of facts and events to admit the importance and truth of a sterner, more sombre 
theology. This defect is counteracted, however, by the very real contribution of the 
author’s children, whose influence salt every chapter, and to whom the book is dedicated. 
On the whole, the book reminds one of the personality of the author, careful, scientific, 
yet colorful, forceful—contributing not so much, perhaps, in original philosophy as in 
practical method and integrative insight. The material is presented soundly and yet in 
interesting and most readable form. 
HERMAN KEITER 


The Modern Family and the Church. By Regina Westcott Wieman. New ‘York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. 407 pages. $2.50. 


In books dealing with the problems of the modern family two distinct methods of 
approach can be discerned. In some the approach is definitely secularistic. Sociology 
and psychology are heavily drawn upon while religion is either disregarded entirely or 
assigned a very subordinate place. In others the approach is definitely religious, with 
a tendency to minimize the contributions which science can make to a fruitful under- 
standing of the subject. 

Mrs. Wieman attempts to integrate the two approaches. She has drawn heavily 
upon her familiarity with all that a scientific study of the modern family has brought 
to light. At the same time she has attempted to indicate how the church may take up 
this material into its program and help in the solution of the problem through bringing 
the power of religion to bear upon it. 

The material is very well organized. Under four major divisions—The Family in 
the Life of Today; The Church and its Relation to the Family; The Church at Work 
with the Family; and Facing into the Future—there is gathered a mass of factual and 
suggestive material which invites to careful and repeated study rather than to casual 
reading. Especially fine are the analysis of the situation with respect to the modern 
family, and the discussion of techniques of approach. Pastors as well as others need 
to be aware of the deep underlying currents which are creating instability in family life. 
But there is need also of a knowledge of human nature in order that these currents may 
be effectually resisted. 

The weakness of the book lies in its inadequate conception of the church and of 
the real resources which the church makes available for the solution of the problem. 
Mrs. Wieman apparently thinks of herself as occupying a mediating position between 
orthodoxy and liberalism, for she speaks of orthodoxy as suffering from “creeping 
paralysis” and liberalism as “threatened with a form of aphasia.” But the liberalism 
which she envisages is sheer humanism. From that she draws back. She still uses the 
word “God” and attaches to it a definite concept. But it is not the concept which is 
held by those who believe in Christianity as a revealed religion, who call God 
“Father,” and who believe in mystical religion in the sense that the Holy Spirit is the 
effective power in human transformation and sanctification. God is represented as the 
power which is at work in the social process, to be discovered first in experience, then 
integrated with the idea of God as love; and the church’s function seems to be merely 
to assist in this discovery of God through social experience. 

From the evangelical point of view the church’s chief function is its ministry of 
means of grace, and it is through this ministry that it endeavors to make its contri- 
bution to family life. It is not a question of discovering the spirit which can preserve 
the family and make it the means of true ‘self-realization: it is a matter of creating the 
spirit and this creative power is found in the grace of God. There still remains much 
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to be done in the way of directing the divine creative energy into its most effective 
channels, so that it may reach and control conduct in specific life situations; and to this 
end sociology and psychology may make valuable contributions, as Mrs. Wieman’s book 
abundantly illustrates. But the creative power essential to a truly Christian family 
life will always remain a gift of divine inspiration. 

It remains therefore for some one to make this the starting point of a book on The 
Modern Family and the Church and do for evangelical Christianity what Mrs. Wieman’s 
book has attempted to do for liberal Christianity. There is much material that has 
been brought to light of which evangelical Christianity needs to avail itself to make 
its ministry to the family as effective as it should be. This the reading of Mrs. Wieman’s 
book abundantly demonstrates, and for that reason is recommended. From the socio- 
logical and psychological points of view it is a veritable source book of information. 

E. E. FiscHer 


The Recovery of Ideals. By Georgia Harkness. New York: Scribners, 1937. xiii, 
237 pages. $2. 


Dr. Georgia Harkness is professor of philosophy at Elmira College, a private college 
for women in Elmira, N. Y. She states that it is her purpose “to suggest an empirical 
approach to a social philosophy and to a philosophy of religion.” Her starting point 
is “human thinking and living as we find it in the contemporary scene.” She claims 
that this method and approach is necessary because neither spiritual nor ethical idealism 
can be imparted to others on a dogmatic basis and that thinking people today will not 
listen to a “thus saith the Lord.” ‘We must help people to discover out of their own 
experience some substantial ground on which to stand.” 

Her second-reason for this approach is that religion and morals are primarily 
matters of living rather than thinking. The thinking follows the living and must be 
governed by it. Many would dispute this thesis in spite of the half truth it contains. 
Moreover, she takes as the general empirical underpinning the attitudes of young 
people, students especially, with whom it has been her responsibility to deal. Many 
would further question this empirical basis. 

She describes the present debacle in ideals and its major causes in contemporary 
life. Then she examines ways out and finds one which she is going to develop as the 
only practical way. She calls it “creative idealism,” by which she means the develop- 
ment of ideals regulative of life with inner authority. The ideals are to be developed 
from a multiple approach to the problems of living, including many phases and levels 
of life and thought. Her book is a description of how this works. 

To read the book fairly these ideas must always be kept in mind. Dr. Harkness 
uses the terminology of Christian theology with her own definitions. This seems to us 
an unsound procedure and liable to ambiguity. For example, she treats of original 
sin. But she says, “I do not mean just what Augustine and the orthodox Christian 
tradition have meant by it.” Her own definition is “narrow exclusiveness.” “Original 
goodness,” also attributed to man, is altruism. 

This idealism in man along with his limitations sets up in him a conflict making 
man “fearful, lonely, and bewildered,” and impelled fundamentally by ‘Gmpulses of sex, 
acquisition, and will to power.” From these he may be delivered in some degree by 
idealism when through ideals he has inner control. “Through ideals we discover 
direction and ‘power to resist temptation and to overcome limitation. Ideals are of 
different levels culminating in “triumphant religion,” producing a character and life 
of saintliness in which altruism prevails and life’s limitations are met with calm poise. 
This creative idealism is achieved through incarnating the ideals in life and through 
clarifying them. In describing this process she again uses Christian terminology with 
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other meanings—e.g., prayer is “essentially a process by which ideals are enabled to 
become operative in our lives.” Its effect is from the subconscious through which, it 
may be, God works. 

As to clarification of ideas, the writer points out that all knowledge is not of equal 
certainty and that knowledge in morals and religion, while the most important, is the 
most uncertain of all. Her conclusions in this field, then, are necessarily probabilities, 
practical probabilities made sufficiently sure by the convergence of the varying “ap- 
proaches” of what she calls synoptic supernaturalism—an inclusive and unified (synoptic) 
procedure which is not limited to the physically objective (supernatural). 

In this discussion she again uses well defined terms of Christian theology in other 
senses—as “faith,” the best and oldest and richest term for approach to knowledge of 
God through methods other than those appropriate to a study of physical nature; and 
“revelation,” the essential givenness of all foundations for knowledge. 

Dr. Harkness regards what she calls God as the foundation and source of all ideals. 
She devotes several chapters to a discussion of what He is and is not. While contend- 
ing that God is more than a force, other than nature and greater than a process with 
characteristics which are at least personal, her conclusions about Him fall far short of 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Her four convictions about God are: 

God is organizing Mind; God is the Source and Goal of ideals; God is the Cosmic 
Companion, the fellow-sufferer who understands; God is the Poet of the universe. She 
finds Him to be a limited God striving eternally to bring order into the universe. Her 
conclusion is dualistic. God is eternally creating, that is eternally striving to bring 
order into the universe in which He is hampered not only by chance over which He has 
no control but by the recalcitrance of the material in which He works, both physical 
and personal. And so in tragedy we have the comfort of a God who also suffers and 
understands. 

Dr. Harkness proceeds to describe the “Christian doctrine of man” in the terms 
already employed of “original sin and original goodness.” Salvation is defined thus: 
“Tn a lost and bewildered state one is saved from confusion and finds a sense of direction. 
In a tempted, frustrated state one is saved from defeat and finds victory through the 
power of God” (remembering God’s limitations and that the saving power is His fellow- 
suffering with us). 

In a chapter on the Will of God, she finds that “we do God’s will when from the 
best of intentions we do the best we can.” 

She concludes the book with a “continuing creed,” in which she affirms belief in 
a continuing incarnation—symbol of eternal union of God and man; in a continuing 
cross—symbol of the eternal union of love and suffering; in a continuing resurrection— 
symbol of the eternal union of tragedy and triumph; in a continuing ascension—symbol 
of the union of temporal and eternal values. 

The book has value in showing approaches to ideals and idealism in a world which 
has given up supernaturalism and authority. Its value is marred seriously by the use 
of Christian terminology with other than Christian meanings and, in spite of its attempt 
at inclusiveness, by the omission of vital facts, some of which lie at the very basis of 
Christian faith and of a true conception of God and life. No mention is made of the 
Holy Spirit, except a passing reference on page 193 and a description of a childish 
conception of the Holy Ghost which marred one man’s faith (p. 136). No notice is 
taken of the church, the Body of Christ. Apparently all idealism and spiritual life is 
individualistic except as it may have implications for social reform. The nexus of 
spiritual life in Christ, which constitutes the church and sustains His saints and is the 
matrix of Christian experience, is ignored. What Christ did for us, in our behalf, what 
we cannot do for ourselves, is not even mentioned. The cross is a symbol of the not 
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altogether successful sufferings of a God who is trying eternally. It is not as in Chris- 
tian faith the field of victory over death and him who has the power of death and all 
other frustration. The Bible is often mentioned and highly commended—“the Bible 
is the world’s greatest record of a growing spiritual experience’—yet like all other 
“authorities” it is “second-hand truth,” something to be “tested by further experience.” 
All authority must “be trusted with discrimination.” Her book as an authority to be 
so “trusted with discrimination” has value for those who work with young people, 
especially college students and others exposed to the disintegrating effects of contemporary 
life, for it may be a first step toward truth, and that is probably all that Dr. Harkness 
expects. 
C. P. Harry 


Liberalism Faces the Future. By Clarence R. Skinner. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 
159 pages. $1.50. 


It’s been bad weather for liberalism, and a mighty good season for all enemies of 
its robust health. If it slips much farther someone will need to put in a quick call for 
the oxygen tent. With all the emergence of authoritarian and totalitarian forces upon 
the world scene, together with the bad mess we all seem to be in, plus the rumors 
of near-at-hand wars which will require still more dictators to carry them on, we cannot 
be absolutely certain that liberalism and its child, democracy, will be with us very long. 
With the crisis impending, Dr. Skinner puts the patient through a thorough examination 
and gives a frank analysis of his case. 

Liberalism means many things to many people. Essentially, however, it is an 
attitude of mind, a philosophy of life. Its opposite is illiberalism which in spirit is tra- 
ditional, authoritarian, dogmatic, intolerant of other values and systems, and unfriendly 
toward other conceptions of truth and justice. While it is a strange fact “that a human 
personality can be made up of diametrically opposite philosophies, one half of his mind 
dominated by reaction, and the other by progressivism,’ yet minds can be rather accu- 
rately catalogued on the basis of a liberal or illiberal spirit. 

Liberalism ‘“‘recognizes the place of authority but challenges it and asks ‘Why?’ It 
encourages experimentation, and submits all forms and systems to rigorous scrutiny; in- 
sists that the canon must be revised and a new edition issued at frequent intervals. It: 
is adventurous.” This is the way it behaves in the areas of religion, education, politics, 
and economics. Method figures larger than content. The liberal and the illiberal may 
hold the same conclusions but their reasons are different and they come to them by 
different roads. 

Modern liberalism took its rise from the end of the medieval period. Through the 
Rennaissance and the Reformation the individual began to mean something and the 
“proclamation emancipation” of the human mind and spirit was effected. Absolutism and 
institutional authority were challenged. Luther “substituted an infallible Bible for an 
infallible Church” in the realm of religion, but the ice was broken and freedom was 
on its way. Beginning with the sixteenth century liberalism ushered in a new era for 
science. In economics its new-born individualism plunged straight ahead into the ex- 
cesses of modern capitalism by way of the great industrial development. In religion it 
ran amuck in denominationalism. In politics and government it was the road to democ- 
racy. In all fields the doors were laid open to new abuses, but in the main a new day 
dawned for human personality. “Liberalism had rediscovered the individual.” 

The cardinal doctrines of the liberal philosophy are belief in man, in the worth and 
dignity of human personality; the integration of life as opposed to the compartmentalized 
conception; the unity and universality of the race, which ideal tends to emancipate us 
from our racial and group discrimination and bigotry ; the belief in change and the neces- 
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sity of human readjustment to it; confidence that our highest ideals are not mere illusions, 
and that they need not be given up as impractical for this life. ; 

Liberalism has betrayed serious weaknesses. It has been negative to too great a 
degree, when it should have been more positive and constructive. It cannot merely con- 
demn Fascism, Communism, war, and its other enemies. There has been too much 
sentimentality and unreal optimism concerning the ability of man to save himself. The 
emphasis upon individuality has gone to such extreme that it has made it exceedingly 
difficult for our closely-knit, complex society to function. An implicit confidence in 
inevitable progress has proved to be one of its tenets which has been questioned most 
seriously. It becomes too simple a solution to cover all the facts in the case. 

The movement of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was away from authori- 
tarianism and in the direction of freedom and decentralization of power. Liberalism had 
a great day of it. But at present the process is in reverse. Everywhere is a returning 
faith in centralized authority and power. The dictator is the man of the hour. 

One reason for this retreat is the fact that our modern, complex order of life is too 
intricate and highly specialized for the masses of people to handle. Democracy and 
liberalism seem to have gotten on pretty well with the more simple form of society but 
they have not yet been able to prove their adaptability to a highly organized and inter- 
related civilization. The question that now confronts us is, “Will centralized authority 
be the way through?” 

Another reason for this trend is “cultural pluralism,” which is defined as “a condi- 
tion of society in which a number of philosophies and values exist in a state of tolerated 
juxtaposition.” The many racial and cultural groups make up a heterogeneous com- 
munity whose life is difficult to integrate upon a voluntary and democratic basis. A 
cosmopolitan constituency calls for a larger degree of external control to produce the 
amount of co-operation necessary for the common good. 

Also, the temporary breakdown of the normal processes of society in the crises of 
economic depression and war finds the slower moving machinery of democracy far less 
efficient in meeting an emergency than is a strong a power in the hands of one 
person or a small group. 

The author finds that under these terrific pressures either nineteenth century lib- 
eralism will pass off the scene as an outmoded thing, or it must make a new adaptation 
to the changing conditions of our civilization. The supreme error of the liberals has 
been the tendency to consider all the victories of their position already won by their 
fathers. Liberalism has lost its fight. The passion and fire of its spirit has dwindled 
as well as the vision of new frontiers to be won. Democracy and freedom have held 
only certain areas of life while other strongholds in their very midst have been authori- 
tarian. These castles of mental and spiritual bondage have always been recruiting 
centers for counter attacks upon the liberal forces. A leader of our own South is cited 
who asserted that “in his belief religious fundamentalism had more to do with holding 
back progress than any other factor,’ indicating that there is a relationship between 
religious fundamentalism and social backwardness. All areas of life must be made free 
or none can long remain free, and individuals in a society can be free only if that society 
is friendly to freedom. 

How shall freedom be secured and preserved by the democratic pattern? The 
liberal must conceive of government as a “tool of social progress.” The state must do 
social planning and assume certain functions which have formerly been considered as. 
belonging only to private and independent agencies. Liberalism must also adopt a 
philosophy of peace rather than one of war and violence. History justifies the peaceful 
method. Then, too, the liberalism of the future must establish itself upon a deep religious 
faith, That faith must not be “identified, in the minds of the multitude, with outworn 
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creed and impossible belief.” It must not be tied up with “a complex of ideas which the 
modern man cannot possibly accept.” It must be a faith that is creative and which can 
function within “the framework of culture in which we live and think.” 

The volume concludes with the following prophecy for the future of liberalism. 
“What happens in the next hundred years will depend largely upon the extent to which 
liberals keep or lose their nerve. If they cry havoc and throw up their hands in despair, 
we shall probably witness temporary chaos due to faith in violence and a loss of faith 
in reason. Humanity, however, has always righted itself after its periods of breakdown. 
A wave of liberalism has surged upward from broken civilizations. The creative power 
of the free mind has always awakened from its lethargy, and if darkness again descends 
upon mankind, as well it may, we have faith that the seeds of renaissance will lie in some 
secluded monastery or university library, ready to bloom with the warmth of returning 
spring.” 

This treatment is truly challenging in a time when everyone is asking serious ques- 
tions about its subject. One is impressed with the conviction that democracy and liberalism 
must be charged with a new dynamic if they are to serve this age. The philosophy of 
democratic society must be more “totalitarian.” The strength goes out of it when it is 
part free and part authoritarian. Someone has said that the order of the day is not 
“to save democracy, but to create a democracy.”’ We have had political, but not economic 
and industrial, democracy. It is impossible to go on half free and half slave. Another 
question raises its head at this point : Has Christianity, with so much of its organization 
and theology born out of an age of authoritarianism, been a creative factor for democratic 
society? The totalitarian states of modern times are dynamic. They have unlimited 
passion. Their institutions all work under a unified philosophy. The power thus derived 
has put divisive and an altogether too anemic liberalism to the wall. While dictatorships 
are charging ahead to make things happen democracies only wait to see what will happen. 

D. F. Putman 


An Inquiry into Our Need of the Grace of God. By W.S. Plumer Bryan. Richmond, 
Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1937. 274 pages. 


The publication of the lectures contained in this volume comes a little late, as the 
lectures were delivered in 1917 at the Columbia (S. C.) Theological Seminary on the 
Thomas Smyth Foundation. By this time a great deal of their freshness has been lost. 
However, as a record of contributions to the lectureship the volume has its place. 

The “Inquiry” is conducted along the following lines: the question stated—law, 
liberty, and grace; moral law and our need of grace; sin and our need of grace; 
modernism and our need of grace; and, findings. In the discussion of these subjects the 
author has brought forward a great many authorities. The development of the themes 
is conservative and Biblical throughout. The conclusion of the writer is that because 
of sin men are in need of the grace of God, and that in a desperate and real way. 

The lectures are preceded by an “Editor’s Note” written by the author’s son, and 


by a generous biographical sketch of the author himself. 
GeorGcE R. SELTZER 


What is Revelation? A System of Christian Truth. By John A. W. Haas. Boston: 
Stratford Company, 1937. viii, 175 pages. $2.00. 


This is intended not so much as a book review but rather as an appreciation of a 
legacy. Dr. Haas labored long and valiantly in the field of religious education and in 
the literary defense of the church's faith. His accomplishments are too well known to 
require the embellishment of posthumous praise. So we need but to call attention to 
this little volume that he has bequeathed to us. 
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It is a systematic presentation of the truths of Scripture which has as its purpose to 
‘Gnspire the preacher and intelligent layman to a deeper apprehension of the saving truth 
of Christianity. In part its approach is new but on the whole it rests on the sound 
tradition of the church’s faith.” It is quite awake to the movements of the present and 
to the latest religious vagaries, for it even points out the fallacy underlying the “Oxford 
Group” idea of “guidance.” It demands some solid foundation for the faith and we may 
regard the following statement as its keynote: ‘Revelation is the unfolding of God from 
above downward” (p. 52). Accordingly the body of Christian truth is treated under the 
aspect of revelation. As far as we can recall this is an original method of arranging 
the content of revelation.by relating it all to its own origin and progress. How this 
is done becomes clear as we read the successive chapters. This is their order: What is 
Revelation? Why a System of Revelation? The originator of Revelation: God the 
Father. The Son: The Mediator of Revelation. The Holy Spirit: The Imparter of 
Revelation. The Need of Revelation. The Application of Revelation. The Society of 
Revelation. The Consummation of Revelation. 

Here there is an ingenious and clearly developed plan of systematic presentation. 
A foreword by Dr. Emil E. Fischer, a bibliography, and an index complete the volume. 
We would commend it to all who will appreciate a compact and logical statement 
of the faith of the church and to all who in the past have profited by the teachings and 
writings of their preceptor and who will surely value this last word of their teacher. 
Joun C. MAtTTEs 


Hilfsbuch zwm Studium der Dogmatik. By Emanuel Hirsch. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1937. 446 pages. RM 8. 


In a brief Foreword, the compiler, who is professor of Dogmatics at Gottingen, 
explains the purpose of the book and indicates what he considers its unique features. Its 
purpose is to provide theological students with a handy reference volume of selections 
from the writings of the Reformers, and of the sixteenth and seventeenth century dogma- 
ticians, on the great themes of Dogmatics. Professor Hirsch is convineed that there can 
be no real scholarly attainment in Dogmatics without a substantial knowledge of the 
“classical, old evangelical Dogmatics” of the Reformation and Post-Reformation periods. 

What distinguishes this compendium from older works of the same type are, accord- 
ing to the compiler, the following characteristics : 

1. The selections are printed without any attempt, by means of notes or comments, 
to influence their interpretation or harmonize them. 

2. The material is presented throughout in German. The reason given for this 
is that many German students can no longer read Latin fluently, and therefore find it 
burdensome, if not impossible, to read extended passages in the original. 

3. The material is taken from the writings of the Reformers, principally Luther, 
Melanchthon, and Calvin, and not only from the later dogmaticians. 

4. The larger part of the material is taken up with selections from Luther and 
the Lutheran dogmaticians, although an effort is made to present Calvin’s views and 
the views of Reformed dogmaticians with sufficient fullness to make a scholarly com- 
parison possible. 

5. <A system of numbers in the margin has been devised for convenience in referring 
to or quoting from the text. 

A glance at the contents of the book reveals that 267 pages are devoted to selections 
from the writings of the Reformers; 96 pages to selections from the Lutheran dogma- 
ticians; and 65 pages to selections from Reformed dogmaticians. The material is well 
arranged and made easily accessible. In the selections from the Reformers, the arrange- 
ment is topical and under each topic the views of Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin are 
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presented in their own words. In the selections from the dogmaticians, the arrange- 
ment is likewise topical, but one whole section is devoted to Lutheran writers and another 
section to Reformed writers. 


For those who read German fluently, this compendium will be of inestimable worth. 
We regret only that the situation which now obtains among German students with respect 
to Latin obtains among American students with respect to both Latin and German. For 
a long time Schmid’s Dogmatics served our American students as a source book of 
Lutheran Dogmatics. In recent years even this “help” has been neglected. With the 
returning interest in Dogmatics, especially with the revival of interest in the writings of 
the Reformers, an English compendium of the kind which we are reviewing would be a 
real contribution to our theological literature. In the meantime we commend highly 
to those who can read German this Hilfsbuch sum Studium der Dogmatik. 

E. E. FiscHer 


Luthers Glaube und Theologie in den Schmalkaldischen Artikeln. By Johannes Stier. 
Gitersloh: E. Bertelsmann, 1937. 67 pages. 2 RM. 


The literature commemorating the four hundredth anniversary of the Schmalkald 
Articles was unfortunately rather meager. It would seem as though the present gen- 
eration had failed to realize the historical significance of this “Last Testament” of 
Luther against Rome. But fortunately Stier’s contribution is quite worth-while in spite 
of its small extent, and it can be heartily commended as a fine aid for the better under- 
standing of this Confession. While written with the interest of the educated layman 
in mind, it is well documented and of unquestioned value to the theologian as well. 
It presents very clearly the fact that between the old Luther, as he here states his 
position, and the young Luther there is no difference and that his fundamental principles 
have always remained the same. We are shown that his fidelity to Scripture, to justi- 
fication, to the Creeds, and to his conception of the Lord’s Supper remained the same 
in spite of the manipulations and intrigues of Melanchthon. A general restudy of the 
whole period of the Schmalkald Articles would be most profitable and this little treatise 


offers a most excellent guide for that purpose. 
Joun C. Mattes 


Konfessionskunde, die Christlichen Kirchen und Sekten heute. By Hermann Mulert. 
2te, neubearbeitete Auflage. Berlin: Topelmann, 1937. xix, 457 pages. RM 10.75. 


The first edition of this book, published in 1926, has been for a decade one of the 
most useful textbooks in its field. The second edition, which has been thoroughly revised, 
brings the work up to date. It includes a considerable amount of new material (“not a 
page has been left unaltered”), but the arrangement of the material follows the scheme 
of the first edition. Unfortunately this scheme leaves much to be desired. 

Konfessionskunde is the name which the Germans are quite generally substituting 
for the older term, Symbolics, and Professor Mulert begins his work with a chapter on 
the history and the task of that department of theology. The second chapter deals with 
the unity and the division of Christendom. The third chapter is on the Ecumenical 
Creeds and is the best summary that I know of the results of the critical study of them. 


The body of the work falls into three parts: Eastern Christianity (77 pp.), Roman 
Catholicism (188 pp.), and the Anglican Church and Protestantism (106 pp.). The 
first and second sections bring together a great amount of valuable and accurate informa- 
tion, well arranged for study and reference. They are quite the best part of the whole 
work, and there is nothing in English that compares with them in usefulness, though 
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some of Heiler’s work and the work of Dr. William Adams Brown reflect the spirit of 
Catholic piety more fully. 

The weak point of the whole book is its treatment of Protestantism. It is not only 
far too brief, but is unsatisfactory in other respects. The whole phenomenon that we 
call Protestantism is treated from a German viewpoint, which sees it as a unitary magni- 
tude with two chief sub-types, Lutheran and Reformed. The Anglican Church receives 
separate treatment; but apart from the Lutheran-Reformed churches of the continent 
and the Church of England, all the Protestant groups are treated as “sects,” though 
the term sect is nowhere adequately defined. The chief difference between a church and 
a sect, as the author sees it, is a difference in degree of stability. A church is stable; 
a sect unstable. Back of this distinction, however, lurks the old German idea that a 
religious organization which is recognized by the state is a church (pp. 10f). Needless 
to say, Americans have to approach that question from an altogether different point 
of view. 

The actual fact is that sectarianism is a spirit. This spirit is always operative in 
the formation of new sects, and persists for a longer or shorter time, in the new organi- 
zation. So long as it remains dominant, the sect continues to be a sect; as it weakens, 
the sect tends to become a church. 

Despite the weakness of its treatment of Protestantism, this is a book which students 


of symbolics cannot afford to disregard. 
C. M. Jacoss 


Isms New and Old. By Julius Bodensieck. Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1938. 
111 pages. 75 cents. 


That America is ism-ridden has recently been illustrated by someone who took the 
pains to enumerate all the words ending in ism in Everett Dean Martin’s Liberty. As 
many as sixty different words of this kind were found in this one book (Word Study, 
February, 1938). To be sure, most of these terms designate abstract theories, but some 
of the theories have taken on flesh and blood and have become concrete movements in our 
political and social world. 

Dr. Bodensieck deals with some isms of this character which have assumed sub- 
stance in our religious world. In a very direct and plain fashion he sketches the chief 
tenets of Christian Science, Spiritism, Adventism, Russelism, Mormonism, Unitarianism, 
Theosophy, and religious Communism. Each of these in turn is subjected to objective 
criticism in the light of Scripture, reason, and science. 

This little book has been prepared for popular use. It will serve a very useful 
purpose as a study book in congregations where there is need to counteract such errors. 

T. G. Tappert 


The Work of the Lord. By Walton H. Greever. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1937. 142 pages. $1.25. 


This worthy little book, with its thoroughly Scriptural basis, lucidly sets forth 
the whole will of Christ for His church. Further, it seeks to stimulate, by information 
and inspiration, interest and action on the part of all believers, clergy and laity, so that 
this will may be fulfilled and carried out by knowing and believing Christian stewards, 
motivated by the constraining love of Christ. Moreover, the “Work of God” is set forth 
in panoramic scope as well as in specific spheres of service-missions at home and abroad, 
institutions and acts of mercy, Christian education, and the like—relating all of these 
manifold undertakings of the church to the will of Christ, its Head. Then, too, the 
potential “Worker with God” is made aware of the divine partnership and of the infinite 
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resources available to him through it. Thus is tellingly presented the average Christian’s 
responsibility to do the Lord’s will, as revealed to His church, and also the resources 
available to him in his work of love through his living and loving relationship with 
Christ and God. 

This book is decidedly deserving of the careful study of every sincere Christian 
who takes his faith and stewardship seriously, and who is interested in knowing, and 
helping to carry out, “the whole program of the whole church.” 

G. H. Krnarp 


The Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Oldest Lutheran Synod in America, Founded in 
Colony Days. By Helen E. Pfatteicher. Philadelphia: The Ministerium Press, 
1938. 183 pages. $1.50. 


This is a short history drawn from source material by the daughter of the present 
able and conscientious president of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States, which was organized on August 15, 1748. Dr. Pfatteicher him- 
self writes the Foreword and Chapter X which covers the period of his own adminis- 
tration. He disclaims having had any part in the preparation of the rest of the book 
with the exception of reading it in manuscript and in proof. His daughter, he says, “has 
a mind of her own.” It is hard to believe, however, that she never consulted her dis- 
tinguished father. 

The book is packed with interesting facts, well arranged in ten chapters, marking 
that many important periods. It is particularly important in this tercentenary year of the 
establishing of New Sweden on land later included in the royal grant to William Penn 
that we again have brought to our attention the first period of which this book treats. 
New Sweden was. the first permanent civilized settlement within the bounds of Penn- 
sylvania, and the first permanent establishment of religious worship was that of Evan- 
gelical Lutheranism. How the advantage of this position of priority was lost to our 
church can be seen from the first few chapters of this book. If the Swedes had more 
fully co-operated with Muhlenberg, Gloria Dei, Philadelphia, and Holy Trinity, Wilming- 
ton, might still be Lutheran houses of worship. Muhlenberg’s plan of organization was 
comprehensive enough to make this possible. 

Another anniversary, that of the organization of the United Lutheran Church in 
1918, makes the appearance of this historical summary timely. Practically the entire 
membership of the United Lutheran Church in America is composed of congregations 
having the heritage of the Muhlenberg tradition. Miss Pfatteicher’s book gives with 
absolute objectivity the important facts of the Ministerium’s relation to the General 
Synod, its part in the formation of the General Council, and its co-operation in the 
events leading to the formation of the United Church. In the last chapter Dr. Pfatteicher 
gives us a detailed account of plans to unite the overlapping synods in Pennsylvania, 
which failed of accomplishment. This was a sincere effort on the part of the present 
administration to make the United Lutheran Church a reality in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

It is interesting to trace from the early days of the Ministerium’s history the de- 
velopment of the missionary and educational programs of the church, much of which 
is now the common heritage of the United Church. In recent years the development 
and organization of the Inner Mission work of the Ministerium is an outstanding feature 
which has won the admiration of other communions in this territory. 

Dr. Pfatteicher ends his chapter of the book in a characteristic spirit of humility. 
“This book,” he had said in his Foreword, “is not a song of praise of the Ministerium ;” 
he is conscious of “many sins of omission and transgression” on its part. The Minis- 
terium failed to follow out its call and opportunity to do colored work. It failed to 
solve the “union” problem—the problem of the large number of congregations still wor- 
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shipping in churches shared with congregations of the Evangelical Reformed Church. 
The language question while no longer responsible for the loss of congregations, as in 
the last century, is still responsible for losses in membership. The Ministerium should 
have built more constructively. This spirit of humility with the consciousness of the 
strength of fellowship in Jesus Christ expressed in the closing words gives promise of 
a future rich in blessing. 

The book closes with the clerical roll of the Ministerium as of December, 1937, and 
a bibliography. 

JEREMIAH J. SCHINDEL 


Archaeology and the Bible. Seventh edition, revised. By George A. Barton. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday School Union, 1938. xxix, 607 pages with 138 plates. 
$3.50. 


Professor George A. Barton’s Archaeology and the Bible has come to be a vade 
mecum for the Bible student who does not have first-hand access to the various and 
multifarious reports of the archaeologists who almost daily are enriching and revising 
our knowledge of this unresting science. The American Sunday School Union was 
fortunate in the first instance in securing a man of Professor Barton’s scholarship and 
patience for the task of making a hand-book on the subject for popular instruction. 
His clear and simple style, his calm and balanced judgment, his comprehensive search 
of the entire field of archaeology for facts bearing on the Bible, and his patience in classi- 
fying and evaluating the constantly increasing mass of archaeological findings, not only 
originally made Archaeology and the Bible the most reliable work in its field, but have 
also kept it so through seven revisions. 

This completely new edition brings detailed information on the discoveries which 
throw light upon the Bible up to the moment of its going to press. A work less care- 
fully planned and less judicially written in the first instance could not have stood seven 
revisions and still have retained approximately its original form. The seventh edition 
contains only 26 more pages and a half-dozen more plates than the fifth edition (1927), 
but the revision in the sixth edition (1933) and now in the present edition was so 
thorough as to make this volume indispensable to a well equipped library. The work 
done at Ur and at Tell el-Obeid has reset the stage of Abraham’s early life. The work 
done by Chiera, Speiser, and others in southeast Assyria has disclosed a Semitic civili- 
zation before the Sumerian and given us a new line of ancestors for the Western 
Semites. The “Horites” are no longer equated as “cave-dwellers” but as Hurrians 
from Mesopotamia, allied with the Hittes and the Hyksos. The “high-places” of earlier 
Palestinian archaeology have turned out to be the house-foundations of the well-to-do, 
while what had been mistaken for “idolatrous pillars” are found to be the pillars which 
supported the upper-stories. These are but a few instances of the nature of the revision. 

Popular interest continues to center in Ras-Shamra Ugarit and the rich religious 
literature the finds recovered contain, written in the language of the ancient Amorites. 
Many of its words are well-known Biblical terms. Liturgical poems, written in poetry 
resembling that of the Hebrew Psalter, are among them. One of these, in the opinion 
of Professor Barton, was written for the Spring festival of Jerusalem in the time of 
Melchizedek and Abraham. The author’s translation is given in Part II. 

As was the case with the previous editions of Archaeology and the Bible this 
edition was published under the provisions of the John C. Green foundation, which 
provides the purchase price for certain approved manuscripts and enables the Sunday 
School Union to publish books produced therefrom at the lowest possible price. That 
explains the remarkable price of this book. 

H. C. ALLEMAN 
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The Book of Ezekiel. By G. A. Cooke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
Two parts, xlvii, 558 pages. $8. 


Twentieth century scholarship displays a peculiar interest in the prophecy of Ezekiel. 
Learned men such as Kraetzschmar, Hdlscher, Hermann, Bertholet, Torrey, and now 
Cooke, have devoted their time and talents to a study of this book, which in many 
respects is enigmatical and therefore susceptible of all sorts of theories and interpre- 
tations. One may expect to find the solutions offered by these scholars to be of variéd 
degrees of satisfaction, depending of course upon one’s own views. There is the ultra- 
liberal view represented by Holscher and Torrey, a more moderate position represented 
by Herntrich, Bertholet, and Hermann, and one that tends to be more conservative by 
Professor Cooke. The former group leaves little to the prophet Ezekiel, while the 
latter, especially Cooke, takes the major portion of the prophecy to be authentic. And 
surely this view appears to the reviewer to be much nearer to the facts in the case. 

Professor Cooke holds that for the most part the order of the book is Ezekielian, 
though the editor or editors rearranged many of the prophecies in accordance with 
their own plan. Ezekiel himself was responsible for the general design of the work that 
bears his name. As over against Hélscher, Cooke maintains that there is a point of 
contact between the poetry and prose sections of the book which bears evidence of a 
common source. The dated prophecies go back to Ezekiel. So also passages character- 
ized by common thought and language. Those of a general character must be appraised 
with an open mind. However there is plenty of evidence of editorial work everywhere. 

The personality of the prophet is justly assessed by the author. Ezekiel was a 
priest-prophet, somewhat harsh at times but withal a man of lofty soul. He was no 
reactionary, as is shown by the fact that his work marks an advance upon Deuteronomy 
which combined “organized religion with morality.” That he was at times moved 
deeply may be seen in poetic outbursts that run through the prophecy like refreshing 
streams through a dry land. He lived in the realm of the supernatural, for his utter- 
ances border on or even move in the sphere of the apocalyptic. Everything is holy to 
him; he could countenance no sin—sin deserves punishment. While Ezekiel was 
wholly on the Lord’s side and constantly stressed the vindication of God’s justice, he 
could not accept the thought of a permanent breach between Israel and Yahweh. He 
solved the difficulty by postulating a “Messianic” community, “a nation organized on 
the principle of holiness and brought into regular contact with the temple, where the 
divine presence dwells and radiates holiness throughout the land” (p. xxxi). 

The historical background is briefly but adequately treated. The textual materials 
are thoroughly and accurately dealt with, and one need have no hesitation in following 
the author’s conclusions here. The commentary is well done and interpretations based 
on sound philological (the linguistic notes are interesting and reflect good judgment 
growing out of Professor Cooke’s wide knowledge of Semitics) and historical exegesis 
are fair and judicious. Brilliant insights are revealed in many places (e.g., on pp. 34, 38, 
152, 180, 194 ff.). Such descriptions as that of the Thammuz cult (pp. 96 ff.), the 
Cherubim (pp. 112 ff.), the historical accuracy of Ezekiel (p. 171), the significance of 
marking and the mark (p. 106 f.) border on the classic. Then there is the refreshing 
portrait of the ideal temple together with a realistic interpretation of its religious 
significance. 

A few examples of choice observations may help to convey something of the 
nature of the work under review. “It was always a prophet’s lot to be in opposition, 
and to deliver a message which his people did not want or expect” (p. 34). “With all 
his sternness, Ezekiel is not inhuman; when the time comes he can deliver a message 
of restoration, full of sympathy and hope, chs. 34-37” (p. 108). “Tt is only when 
religion and morality are concerned that the prophets speak with certainty; as a rule 
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they do not profess to say when their words will be verified on the lower plane of 
history” (p. 136). This last statement bears consideration and must be constantly kept 
in mind. 

Here is indeed an authoritative commentary on Ezekiel, the best in English, and 
one that can be whole-heartedly recommended not only to the specialist but to the 
preacher who wants mental and spiritual stimulus and who desires to enlarge his 
grasp of the problems and message of Ezekiel. The separation of philological and 
historico-critical notes and the splendid index make it a usable treatise. One criticism 
may be voiced here, and that is no fault of the author’s, ie. the lack of a continuous 
translation of the text such as one finds in Bertholet’s Hesekiel. The first step in 
interpretation is always an adequate translation in the form demanded by the com- 
mentator’s exegesis. : 


J. M. Myers 


The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri: Ezekiel. Edited by Allan Chester Johnson, 
Henry Snyder Gehman, Edmund Harris Kast, Jr. Princeton: University Press, 
1938. Quarto, xii, 181 pages, xliii plates. $10. 


The John H. Scheide collection of Biblical papyri is one of Princeton University’s 
treasures. When Mr. Scheide deposited his private collection of Biblical papyri with 
the University it was with the wish that the new material be made readily accessible 
to the world of scholars. His bequest fell into good hands when Drs. Johnson, Gehman, 
and Kast assumed the task of editing the text of Ezekiel. They have given a good 
account of their stewardship in presenting an apparatus which will be the delight of 
those who use it. The photostatic plates are admirable. 

The Scheide collection consists of 21 leaves of 42 pages from an ancient Codex, 
They contain the Greek text of Ezekiel 17:12—39:29 except for a few omissions 
(17 in all), due to the handling of the papyri. The editors are convinced that the 
leaves belong to the same find as the Chester Beatty collection of Biblical papyri and 
form part of the Codex in that collection containing Ezekiel and Esther. “It is evident 
from the Chester Beatty papyri that Ezekiel and Esther belonged to a single Codex.” 
It is also evident that the same codex contained Daniel with its apocryphal additions. 
The order of books in the Codex is Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther—the only other example of 
which is Alexandrinus. The text was written by the same hand throughout in care- 
fully formed uncials. It has been dated by Sir Frederick Kenyon in “the late second, or 
early third century,” while the verdict of Dr. H. I. Bell of the British Museum is 
“early third century.” 

While most of the omissions are inconsequential and may be attributed to parablepsis, 
one at least is important, namely, that of Ezek. 36: 24-38. This passage, containing the 
promise of a new heart, is a Pentecostal lectionary in the Christian church. The 
Scheide text or its archetype was current in Egypt in the second century, and in all 
these versions we may assume that the passage was omitted. The suggestion of Thack- 
eray that this passage was borrowed from Theodotion, and was sufficiently current in 
that class of manuscripts to win its restoration, is not improbable, but whatever the 
explanation, the Scheide text is earlier than the other uncials and minuscules. There 
is also one important transposition—Chapter 37 follows 39. 

As to the nomen sacrum in Scheide, Kupios occurs 76 times, and Kupios ‘o Theos 
6 times, which practically establishes the former as the original reading of LXX in 
chapters 1-39. “There is good reason to suspect,’ says Dr. Johnson, “that in these 
chapters the Adhonai Yahweh of the Massoretic text has displaced the earlier reading 
Yahweh. The preponderance of Kupios ‘o Theos in chapters 40-48, has raised the 
question of a separate translator for those chapters. By a careful review of all the 
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manuscript evidence and the additional testimony of Scheide, Dr. Johnson feels there is 
no occasion to postulate a second translator. 

By a comparison with the Syro-Hexaplar Dr. Gehman came to the conclusion that 
the agreement of Scheide with the Hebrew are independent of Origenian influence and 
that Scheide was written before Origen began his great work of textual revision. “If 
we were to recognize the Syro-Hexaplar as representing the true and original LXX we 
should have to assume that some one revised this early version of Ezekiel on the basis 
of the Hebrew to produce the Scheide text.” 

These positions are supported by extensive citations. 

The volume will take its place among the most valuable source material we possess 
on Ezekiel. 

H. C. ALLEMAN 


The Minor Prophets and Modern Problems. By Harry F. Baughman. Philadelphia: 
The United Lutheran Publication House, 1938. 91 pages. Leader’s Edition. 
30 cents. 


This text, which appears also in a Student’s Edition, is one of the elective courses 
in a series of studies designed especially for young people above seventeen years of 
age, though suitable also for older groups. 

In the introduction the author presents a number of very valuable ae et 
for the leader relative to the aim and purpose of the course, the conduct of the group 
session and the worship period, and the development of expressional activities in har- 
mony with the theme of the session. He likewise gives directions as to review, 
discussion, reports, and the evaluation of the course. 

The aim of ‘the course is indicated as fourfold: “(1) to know and understand the 
messages of the ‘Minor Prophets’ of the Old Testament; (2) to ascertain the permanent 
values in these prophecies; (3) to see these values in their relation to modern life, 
personal and social; and (4) to apply discovered permanent truths and values to life 
today, particularly to their own personal and group life.” 

The course is designed to embrace at least twelve sessions, one chapter being 
devoted to each of the twelve Minor Prophets. The materials are admirably presented 
in the form of a brief, fresh treatment of the occasion, purpose and message of each 
prophecy. This is followed in each case by a selection of choice passages to be read, 
notes and comments on salient themes drawn from the prophecy, and a series of 
pointed questions for group discussion. 

The author reveals a clear understanding of the spirit and teachings of the 
prophecies and a skill in relating their permanent principles to the conditions of our 


day. His contribution in these studies is noteworthy. 
E. E. Friacx 


The Eternal Word in the Modern World. Expository Preaching on the Gospels and 
Epistles for the Church Year. By Burton Scott Easton and Howard Chandler 
Robbins. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. xiv, 321 pages. $2.50. 


Lutherans will welcome this book. They will take exception to some of its inter- 
pretations and dissent from some of its implications, but they will welcome it as a 
symptom of a trend toward expository preaching in the American pulpit. They will 
heartily concur in this introductory declaration: “Expository preaching means that the 
preacher is giving his congregation the Word of God and not his own; liturgical 
preaching means that he is selecting from the Scriptures those sections which the church 
through centuries of experience has come to regard as of especial value.” 
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We are told that this book has come to us “directly from the laboratory of the 
classroom.” For several years the authors have been conducting a course on the 
Gospels and Epistles for the Church Year in the General Theological Seminary. 
Professor Easton presented the critical exegesis, Professor Robbins the application. 
The students prepared sermons on the basis of the discussions in the classroom. 

Out of this type of work, conducted over a period of years, this book has grown. 
Part I is devoted to a brief historical survey, Part II to the Epistles and Gospels for 
the Sundays, and Part III to the Epistles and Gospels for Holy Days. The studies 
are organized under the following headings: Liturgical Notes, The Gospel, The Epistle. 
The analysis of each Lection closes with a statement of the sermon theme, supplemented 
in most instances by a few sentences indicating possible applications. There are no 
outlines. ; 

The strength of this book lies in its illuminating comments, its weakness lies in its 
sketchiness. It would be manifestly impossible to present an organized exposition of 
the Gospels and Epistles for the entire Church Year, including the Holy Days, in a 
single, brief volume. The present writers have not attempted anything of the kind. 
What is given by way of exegesis consists of little more than chatty notes on special 
difficulties of translation and interpretation. Occasionally these notes seem to sacrifice 
accuracy on the altar of unconyentionality, but for the most part they represent the 
considered conclusions of one who has dug deeply in the field of New Testament 
criticism, for whose judgment all who know his writings have the utmost respect. 

One cannot help observing, however, that our pastors need a good deal more than 
random comments on the meaning of the text. Such comments, unsupported by argu- 
ment and evidence, sometimes raise more questions than they answer. For example, in 
his notes on I Thessalonians 4: 1-8, Professor Easton, following Milligan and Dibelius, 
reads ‘vessel’ as ‘body’ and ‘matter’ as ‘quarrel.’ In this case the reviewer finds himself 
in complete accord with Professor Easton’s interpretation, but is the bald statement that 
this is the correct interpretation sufficient? Will the busy pastor, noting that Moffatt 
and Weymouth and Goodspeed put an altogether different construction on the passage, 
be convinced ? 

In short, helpful as this book is, it does not go far enough. Even if it could be 
assumed that all pastors have “approved modern commentaries” on their shelves, it is 
by no means certain that they are deriving much inspiration and guidance from such 
commentaries. What they need and want is a comprehensive exegetical study of 
the Gospels and Epistles, in several volumes if necessary. This should be written by 
specialists who are not only thoroughly at home in the field of New Testament criti- 
cism but also conversant with the special needs of the pulpit and alert to the problems 
of our times. Perhaps Professor Easton and Professor Robbins will supply this need. 
They have made a good start. 

Russet, D. SNYDER 


The Art of Illustrating Sermons. By Dawson C. Bryan. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1938. 272 pages. $2. 


Essentially practical is this book in which Mr. Bryan gives helpful advice to the 
preacher who is anxious to hold his audience and present his ideas vividly. Built on the 
theme that illustrations are to a sermon what windows are to a building, the book 
attacks the homiletical problem of illustration from all possible angles. 

The author uses Jesus’ command of the art of story-telling as his point of departure 
and then proceeds to describe the various types of illustrations and their use, the gather- 
ing of materials, the problem of keeping them so that they may be at hand when 
needed, and the use of the illustration in the sermon itself. Much of the material 
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is not new but it is presented effectively, and Mr. Bryan practices what he is preach- 
ing through the abundant use of new and striking illustrations throughout the text. 

Particularly valuable, especially for the young preacher who is not too far along 
to change his methods of preparation, is the section on “Keeping Materials.” Methods 
which have been successfully used by the great preachers of our own day are described 
in detail. Filing and indexing by cards, envelopes, notebooks, and bookmarkings are 
all gone into thoroughly. Inevitably, of course, the author is drawn into topics not 
strictly within the immediate province of the subject at hand but closely allied to it. 
Thus there is an interesting section devoted to “The Art of Presentation.” The author 
justifies its rightful inclusion in the book, however, when he declares, “The key to 
everything about illustrating sermons is here—the delivery!” 

Mr. Bryan has approached his subject with reverence and enthusiasm. We cannot 
help but catch some of his enthusiasm and translate it, through the use of more effective 
illustrations, into sermons which will be heard, remembered, and heeded. 

Epmunp A. STEIMLE 


Recoveries in Religion. By Ralph W. Sockman. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1938. 
284 pages. $2. 


This is a rich book. It is rich in allusion, illustration, and quotation. It is not 
likely to be excelled in penetrating analysis. It is a “must” book. It belongs on the 
required reading list of every minister and every thoughtful Christian today. There 
is scarcely a page which will not yield weapons for the arsenal of the preacher or barbs 
for the complacency of the worldly. It tears apart widely accepted and widely in- 
fluential shams which are passing as scientific thinking without the demolition of which 
no one can arrive at the realities by which men may hope to live with intelligence or 
integrity. 

There are five reasons why this book should be read carefully and thoughtfully 
by every minister with pencil and notebook at hand. (It is too scintillating to omit 
these.) In the first place, it is a tremendous lesson in the employment of the tools which 
the preacher must use. We live in an age of high speed precision instruments and the 
preacher cannot escape the necessity of bringing his own tools to that level of quality 
and efficiency. He must be direct and brief. He must get his meaning across in words 
as vivid, as homely, and as brief as these: 


The breakdown of the industrial machine during the last decade might be 
likened to the wreck of a motor car equipped with a Lincoln engine, a Ford 
set of brakes, and bicycle lamps (pp. 135-136). 


It is less than a century since surgeons learned to keep their instruments antiseptic. 
They knew enough before that to keep them sharp. Certainly we who are given the 
high task of “rightly dividing the word of truth” (not butchering it), need to keep ours 
both clean and sharp. One wonders whether modern preachers do not realize that 
the oft-recurring reference in the Bible to the Word of God as a two-edged sword is a 
rebuke to us who let either our words or His become dull. We all have much to learn 
from Dr. Sockman here. 

In the second place, the preacher will profit both from his store and his skill in the 
use of illustration. The description of the two statues of Peter on the Cathedral of 
Amiens (p. 166) is about the most vivid and gripping thing we have read. But that 
will be only one of many each will find. 
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In the third place, the preacher will see the most skillful use of alliterative epigram, 
a thing which is coming back into modern preaching straight from the Bible. Here 
are some examples: 


lf the repudiation of recent liberalism (for traditionalism) becomes a retreat 
from liberty, the result will be a rout rather than a recovery (p. 26). 


To us on a picnic, the policeman’s whistle seems an irritating intrusion; to us 
in a panic, the policeman’s presence is most welcome (The Authority of the 
Church, p. 56). 


Having no personal fulcrum for the lever of social interest, her activity -was 
upsetting rather than uplifting (p. 99). 


If we are going to influence thinking and living we must coin or give currency to 
phrases which pass into common speech. The reviewer had the good fortune to have 
had a grandmother whose speech was filled with sayings of Poor Richard and the 
aphorisms of the Bible, and can testify his debt to that heritage. This would seem 
more needed today than ever, when life is so constantly and so subtly shaped by 
slogans. Certainly ministers of Him who wrote no books but passed into the common 
speech the eight Beatitudes or coined such a phrase as “What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul,” ought to learn to use this art in our 
day. 

In the fourth place, the preacher can learn from Dr. Sockman the apt use of litera- 
ture and the Bible in preaching. When anyone can wade through the pages of Hervey 
Allen’s Anthony Adverse and come up with these words of the old trader to young 
Anthony, 


Unless you come to some conclusion about yourself and the world, you will be 
a mere wanderer (p. 19), 


he has something both for himself and his people. But when Dr. Sockman writes, 


We American Protestants have fallen into thinking of the church as something 
which we support rather than a mother church which supports us. The vine 
lives even after many a branch is pruned, but the branch that is cut off withers 


(p. 55) 


he not only is saying a thing that most eminently needs saying but he is fixing a Bible 
truth as no prolonged discussion or exposition would be likely to do, though these are 
not to be discredited. 

In the fifth place, such.a book is a splendid hard metallic substance for the preacher 
to get his eye teeth cut on. He cannot allow himself to be taken in by the bunk about 
him today. He must be just as realistic in his own field. If he is taken in by the 
world, he is naive. If he is taken in by the follies and frauds in his own field, he isn’t 
honest. The minister should have his eye teeth cut, in order 


that we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive: but speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ (Ephesians 4: 14, 15). 


For all his biting sarcasm and stinging criticism one does feel that Dr. Sockman is not 
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only not carried about with every wind of doctrine, but in his. fair presentation to 
both sides of each question does speak the truth in love. 


Nevertheless it is the belief of this reviewer that the careful reader will lay down 
the book unsatisfied. In the first place, the book is not a unity. Again and again the 
book returns to the discussion of the same subjects in almost identical language. For 
example, “silent spectator” religion is discussed under “Recalling the Witnesses” 
(p. 167) and again, in almost identical language, under “From Propaganda to Prophecy” 
(p. 273). The statement, 


Christ would not wish His followers to go barking at the heels of men, begging 
their attention. He did not do so in His day. (p. 70) 


might be expected to appear under “From a Professional Salesman to a Divine Call- 
ing,” or under “Recalling the Witnesses,” but as a matter of fact it appears under “The 
Authority of Christ.” Moreover in having quoted Dr. Douglas Horton, 


the church has fallen into the imperative mood in place of the indicative, 


Dr. Sockman has already, on page 16, under “Lost Clues,” said what appears to us to 
be identically the same thing. Widely separated chapters are essentially identical both 
in subject and in substance; for example, the discussion of law under “The Love and 
the Limits of Liberty,” under “Remaking Duties into Desires,” and under “From Magic 
to Mastery ;”’ or the discussion of adventure and security under “The Balance between 
Comfort and Challenge” and under “The Balance between Inheritance and Investment.” 


There is unmistakable confusion of construction. This is undoubtedly due to the 
manner of compilation. While these are the Quillian Lectures delivered at Emory 
University and while Dr. Sockman tells us that the materials were “shared with fellow 
ministers at the theological seminaries of Auburn, Bangor, Boston, Drew, Oberlin, and 
Union (New York City),”’ yet it is no difficult guess that these are primarily sermons 
delivered in Christ Methodist Church, New York City, of which Dr. Sockman is 
pastor, and to that they chiefly owe their form. The beautiful little gem, “The Gates 
of God,” can hardly be imagined as anything else. When it is entitled for the book, 
“Rediscovering the Gates of God,” the very title shows the marks of scissors and paste. 
It is to be regretted that in the effort to dispell the confusions of our times, the author 
should have given us a book confused in construction. 

In the second place, the book, undeniably strong in analysis, is weak in synthesis. 
Under “Rekindling the Emotions” it seems regrettable that the author did not transpose 


the quotation, 


On life’s vast ocean, diversely we sail 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale, 


from the section on the “Within and Beyond” and then go on to show how sentiments, 
to use the technical term, are built which release those energies of God in the soul 
without which any line of conduct is sure to fail; a task which seems to be crying 
out to be done. Or again, where with fine discernment he marks the difference be- 
tween adoration and mediation, the passage seems fairly to cry out for a clear, con- 
structive treatment of the transforming power of the worship of God in Christ as we 
find it in II Corinthians 3:8. Or again, when he speaks of the twentieth century 
exploring the grace of God (p. 247) under “From Scapegoat to Saviour” or the 
genuineness of God as the source of personal power under “High Power or Power from 
on High”. (p. 196), the passages fairly demand that he leave us with at least the sug- 
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gestion that it is personal power which comes from God and that it operates in a 
personal way, as the Bible so amply testifies, rather than leaving us with the idea that 
it is some vague, mysterious, impersonal force which men tap when they turn vaguely 
toward God. It seems to this reviewer that Dr. Sockman’s turning of his rich gifts so 
much more to analysis than synthesis (we would not have him love Caesar less but 
Rome more), is little less than tragedy if not a matter of being sold in bondage into 
Egypt—if one remembers how near to Ecclesiastes that sort of thing always brings us. 

The same thing is true of his treatment of the habit of church-going which, in 
perhaps a score of references, he shows his capacity to deal with as something related to 
turning. liberty into law instead of license, and duty into desire instead of dalliance. 
To this reviewer, where this so desperately needs to be done, not to, clear the issue in 
such a book as this adds to the confusions of the age and is not to be either factual or 
frank. To say near the close of the book (p. 258) that 


Those who come (to church today) do so out of no mere force of habit, 


is so far below Dr. Sockman’s own mark that it is naive. It is seriously to be ques- 
tioned whether “force of habit” ever was one of the low motives for going to church. 
Surely Dr. Sockman knows many lower motives operating in well-filled churches today. 
Genius, we suppose, inevitably nods sometimes. 

In the third place, this lack of unity and this weakness in synthesis shows itself, 
after the very neatest kind of balancing of comfort with courage, larger loyalty with 
local loyalty, etc., in the omission of some treatment of such a theme as would be sug- 
gested by the Master’s words, “If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be full of 
light” or St. Paul’s “This one thing I do.” We felt sometimes that if Dr. Sockman 
wasn’t “straddling the issue,” as he disavows (p. 76), he was at least performing a feat 
with a balancing pole. Religion’s “eye ‘single to Thy glory” is something more than 
that unless we are much mistaken. 

These criticisms are not to be taken as detracting from the book. That would 
be like crying out because the pie isn’t cake also. It is excellent pie—or, perhaps, tart! 
It is packed with analytical insights which the reader can ill afford to be without. 
What is more, the discerning reader will discover that these very criticisms show one 
reader’s profit from the book and that, we feel sure, would be Dr. Sockman’s most 
fervent wish. 

Cuartes LESLIE VENABLE 


The Choice Before Us. By E. Stanley Jones. New York: Abingdon Press, 1937. 
235 pages. $1.50. 


This book, another volume from the prolific pen of a great prophetic preacher, 
should receive the careful study of everyone who sincerely desires his country’s welfare 
and yearns for the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. A great influence for 
righteousness in the world, Dr. Jones is giving to the people of all nations today, 
through the printed page, a vital message the world can ill afford to miss. His per- 
sonality, radiant with a rich experience of Christ, his Christo-centric approach to every 
problem, and his intimate knowledge of the facts make his words convincing and 
authoritative. 

In The Choice Before Us Dr. Jones paints a picture of the world today in all its 
grim realities. He points out the danger of delay, the tragedy of trifling, the need of im- 
mediate action, the demand for healing at the heart. You find no “God is in His 
heaven, all is right with the world” philosophy here. Widely traveled, eagerly alert, 
and profoundly spiritual, he offers a solution for the problems of present-day life. 
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His chart in this book on Resemblances and Differences gives a concise comparison of 
Communism, Fascism, Naziism, and Christianity. He points out their inconsistencies 
and inadequacies, and shows that the program of the Kingdom of God, if boldly applied, 
is the only way to meet the present crisis, to avoid catastrophe and to save the world. 
WaLtTeR C. HANNING 


At Eventide. By Gottfrid Billing. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1937. 

158 pages. $1.25. 

This book contains 30 brief meditations of from 300 to 400 words each, ending with 
a short prayer. The latter 43 pages are occupied with prayers for morning and evening 
of each day of the week and special occasions. The book is printed in large primer 
type making it easy for the aged and those with impaired vision to read. 

The book is the product of the last years of Bishop Gottfrid Billing, of Sweden, 
and published (posthumously, we presume) by his son, also a bishop. These medi- 
tations are undoubtedly the product of the aged father’s private devotions and are 
sweetened by his own experience. 

They. are from texts in the Gospels, Psalms, Isaiah, and general New Testament 
passages. Some of the chapter headings are: “The Fruits of Forgiveness,” “Possible 
with God,” “God’s Field,” “Great Faith,” “The Rich and Cheerful Giver,’ and “The 
Merciful Helper.” As the titles suggest, they bring to the reader encouragement and 
comfort from the depth of a great and godly life. These meditations and prayers will 
prove enriching to any thoughtful reader. 

Carvin P, SWANK 


The Master’s Questions to His Disciples. Thoughts, Devotional and Practical, for the 
Silent Hour. By G. H. Knight. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1937. 
xv, 320 pages. $1. 

This is a reprint of a work by the well-known writer of devotional books of a 
generation ago. It consists of fifty-two meditations and aims to encourage embracing 
a “quiet time” in one’s program of life. The studies are based on the questions asked 
by the Master. “His own disciples and friends.” These questions cover practically 
“every department of life or of experience,” and as a result a great variety of subject 
matter is presented. 

These are days when “things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” This volume 
will help the reader at least fifty-two times during the year to fix his mind upon the 
great Master and enable him to walk with the great Companion through the green 
pastures and beside the still waters, and so fortify his soul against the evil day. Surely, 
if the author succeeds in leading his readers “to a higher faith, a larger trust, a deeper 
self-scrutiny, and a higher consecration’, as is his aim, the reader will be amply repaid. 
The volume undoubtedly provides wholesome reading and is adapted to the Sunday 
afternoon, or to the Lenten season. 

The author, the Rev. G. H. Knight (1835-1917), has contributed many volumes of 
a devotional nature. Among these might be mentioned, These Three, Divine U pliftings, 


In the Cloudy and Dark Day, and In the Secret of His Presence. 
Ivan H. Haceporn 


The Small Sects in America. By Elmer T. Clark. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1937. 

311 pages. $2. 

The author of this volume applies the term “sect” indiscriminately to all religious 
bodies without apparently intending any disparagement. Thus Lutherans and Mormons 
(p. 9), Roman Catholics and Mennonites (24, 198-202) are bracketed together as 
“sectarians” according to the popular American practice. He can the more easily 
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do this because he believes (although he does not adequately demonstrate) that “all. 


denominations began as sects’ (18). A more careful definition and use of terms 
would have been helpful. : 

Dr. Clark, who is secretary of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, deals here with the small sects which are distinguished from others by their 
relative poverty, peculiar morality, emotional instability, craving for objectivity, de- 
mocracy, and want of education (269-288). These constitute six-sevenths of the total 
number of American religious bodies, but less than one-tenth of the total membership. 
Dr. Clark suggests that the-small sects can be classified in seven major types, five of 
which he discusses: pessimistic, perfectionist, charismatic, communistic, and legalistic. 
The classification is an illuminating one, for it helps to bring out the fundamental affinity 
between the Irvingites, for example, and the followers of “Father Divine.” Each type 
is introduced by tracing its European antecedents (or precedents) and a large propor- 
tion of the two hundred American religious bodies is then accorded brief treatment. 
The author has assembled a vast amount of information which is difficult of access and 
has treated some obscure sects which have not before found a place in our general 
literature. He betrays a fine understanding of negro psychology, and this gives to his 
chapter on the charismatic sects a particularly noteworthy character. 

For the student and pastor who seeks an objective study this is the best available 
introduction to the small sects of America. An index increases its reference value. 

T. G. Tappert 


Here Stand I! By Martin Niemoller. Foreword by James Moffatt, translated by Jane 
Lymburn. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1937. 227 pages. $2. 


The tyranny of a corrupt church tried to put an end to Luther’s teaching and preach- 
ing by arranging for his summons to the Diet at Worms. A rabid paganism, now domi- 
nating the German government, has made a determined effort to stop Martin Niemdller’s 
preaching. Seven months’ imprisonment, a futile attempt to convict him of treason, and 
confinement in the Sachenhausen concentration camp have interrupted his messages but 
his spirit remains unbroken. The source of his courage, as in Luther’s experience, is 
the Word of God which he preached. 

The thirty-two sermons in this volume show what that Word means to Niemoller. He 
preached these sermons from his pulpit in the Jesus Christus Lutheran Church in 
Dahlem, a suburb of Berlin, during the period beginning January 1, 1933, and ending 
with his last sermon (the last one in this book) on June 27, 1937, when he was certain 
of his impending arrest. Each message has a Scriptural background. For the most 
part, the sermons are based on the Lessons of the Church Year. A keen insight into 
the meaning of a text and a great confidence in the power of the Word in human life 
enable the preacher to make it illumine living conditions today. 

His preaching is intensely practical and opportune. The critical situation of his 
church and nation is ever in his mind. Indeed, the preacher’s incidental references to 
current conditions tell much of the religious situation in Germany today. The reader 
discovers, for example: that, in the beginning of 1933, there is.an evident new interest 
in Christ and the hope for a new understanding between the church and the nation; that, 
withal, a cloud overhangs the land and the preacher warns against a misplaced faith 
and a false optimism; that there is an attempt to base the morals of the nation on some- 
thing other than Christianity; that (in June, 1934) large numbers of the people are 
turning away from the church; that new encouragement is found, in the same. month, in 
the fellowship of the First German Confessional Synod at Barmen; that the poverty of 
the church, although a great handicap, is becoming an occasion for spiritual riches; 
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that there is an increasing propagation of a new paganism which wishes to have nothing 
to do with a crucified Saviour; that the church is being reproached as an enemy of the 
state; that there is earnest intercession for the persecuted Protestants in Wirtemberg, 
for the deposed bishop in Bavaria, and for the pastors in Hesse and Saxony who have 
been cast into concentration camps. No wonder that Niemoller, facing such crises, 
should say: “It is simply impossible for us today to accept the comfortable formula that 
politics have no place in the church.” 

With all his forthright manner of speech and direct application of the truth to life, 
the preacher is always a gentleman. There is a measure of restraint that adds to the 
force of his words, and one feels that the love of Christ is his moving passion. 

His theological approach to the Word is quite conservative. A key-word to it is 
“grace’—the title of the New Year’s Day sermon with which this book begins. The 
idea recurs frequently. Grace comes to us only in the person of Christ and puts us on 
God’s side, making us certain of forgiveness and favor. It brings us into God’s presence, 
and fear gives place to faith and trust. But grace is not just help in time of trouble nor 
the prospect of having a lenient judge. It does not mean that we are spared struggles 
or cares or sorrows or that the uncertainty of the future is taken from us. God is supreme. 
We are but children and servants. His are the grace and the dominion; ours is the 
trivial round, and His the issue. With such expressions as these, Niemdller’s preaching 
recognizes the sovereign rule of God, and submits to His will. In his extremes of 
emphasis, there is doubtless a minimizing of human responsibility in certain directions; 
and almost a fatalistic pessimism which does not accord with his faith at its best. 
Chiefly, however, grace is presented as the victorious power of Christ in human lives. 

Niemoller’s sermon on “Power” enters the difficult sphere of the relation of church 
and state. It is a most interesting study of a personality in conflict. His desire to be 
loyal to his nation and his growing disappointment in its impossible methods are both 
apparent. But his message presents the Scriptural principles that are pertinent plainly 
and peaceably, and closes with a prayer that God “guide our Fiihrer and his counselors, 
our nation and our church, in such a way that His kingdom may come and be a reality 
among us.” 

Here stands a preacher who is conscious of bearing a commission from Christ. 
Every preacher throughout the world should ponder his words for this reason. His 
spirit reveals itself in these words from one of his later sermons: “It really does not 
matter whether it is two years or two decades before the church regains its internal and 
external peace—for we cannot bring about that peace! Nor does it matter whether the 
new paganism wins a few more hundred thousands of adherents—for we cannot pre- 
vent that from happening! But surely it is of the greatest importance whether the 
will of God has so much power over us that, regardless of the danger which may be 
involved, we let ourselves be posted as watchmen on the ruined walls, and, caring nothing 
for the hatred and enmity of men, bear witness to what we are commanded to proclaim 
in the name of Jesus, through whom God opens up our way to repentance and faith... . 
In order that we may not keep silent concerning this Word God has pledged that “Jerusa- 


lem will be established and made a praise in the earth.” 
M. R. HAMSHER 


The Secret of a Beautiful Life. By Dallas C. Baer. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1937. 
196 pages. $1.50. 


These eighteen sermons on vital subjects and timely problems are the product of 
an alert preacher who knows how to get the ear of an audience, because he knows man’s 
needs and how to touch and inspire man’s heart. These messages are of fine quality ; 
simple, practical, direct; human in sympathy and appeal. 
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The author deals with fundamentals of character and life situations. He keeps close 
to life, shows spiritual insight, and reads wisely. He preaches the Gospel of Christ 
with power, and radiates the spirit of uttermost confidence in the power of that Gospel 
to renew, enrich, and empower the soul. The sermons are evangelical, faithful to 
Scripture and to the Lutheran faith. 

For Lutherans whose preaching is often expository, these topical sermons which 
deal with such subjects as Living, Witnessing, Time, Home, War, Sin, Youth, Love, 
Life, Death, Religion, Our World, etc., have a special value because they show how 
the old truths apply to present conditions and lead to the Christian way of living. 

Readers of Pastor Baer’s former volumes, as well as many new friends, will 


welcome these helpful, stimulating, and heart-warming messages. 
W. PauLt REUMANN 


Working Together. By W. O. Kraeft. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1938. 
99 pages. 25 cents. (Instructor’s Guide for Working Together. 62 pages. $1.) 


This neatly printed, paper-bound book is a unit in the new leadership training course 
prepared for the teachers of the Missouri Synod. It takes up such practical problems 
as these: organization, staff, pupils, plant and equipment, records and reports, teachers’ 
meetings, and spirit of the school. Each subject is discussed in simple, non-technical 
terms, readily grasped by the average Sunday school teacher. Modern educational 
methods are suggested, though at times these are modified to make them harmonious 
with Missouri’s doctrines, principles of church polity, and practice. (For instance, the 
departmentalization of the school is according to a scheme that has long since dis- 
appeared from practically all educational systems.) For the teachers for whom the text 
has been specifically written it will serve admirably, and should prove to be of very 
genuine worth in developing the teaching-effectiveness in the church schools of the 
Missouri Synod and its allied groups. 

A loose-leaf Instructor’s Guide for the course has been made available. It suggests 
procedures to the leader and outlines plans for the group sessions. Tests, with indi- 
cation of the answers, are included, as are also enrollment, report, and record forms. 

Pau. J. Hon 


The Lord’s Prayer and the Christian Life. By Martin Graebner. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1937. 74 pages. 75 cents. 


The explanations offered in this little book are intended to help the reader find in 
the Lord’s Prayer a medium of true worship and an impetus to Christian living. To 
accomplish his purpose the author adopts somewhat of an exegetical procedure. He 
gives point to his discussions by the introduction of many pertinent illustrations from 
present day life. He manifests an attractive sincerity in his presentation. 

While the clarity and tone of writing are beyond criticism, one may question the 
adequacy of some of the demonstrations offered. The Bible is used as a source for 
proof in a quite literal sense. “The Word of God came to prophets, evangelists, and 
apostles of old in the form of direct revelation from God on high. God spoke to them 
directly and gave them messages to transmit... .” “(The person who prays the Lord’s 
Prayer sincerely, thoughtfully, and devoutly) will read the Bible with the determination 
of learning what God desires to teach him, and not with the idea of comparing God’s 
Word with the so-called results of historical criticism or of scientific investigation. . . .” 
The convictions which any reader may derive from Professor Graebner’s book will 
depend to some extent upon the degree to which the point of view here enunciated is 
acceptable to him. 

O. F. Nove 
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red under gold edges, leather lined, back title in 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


THE OCCASIONAL SERVICES 


This EDITION of this conventional pocket-size 
MANUAL FOR THE PASTOR contains the “Occa- 
sional Services’? from the “‘Common Service Book’”’ 
together with thirty new orders and offices. Pro- 
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ALTAR SERVICE 


A special LARGE TYPE edition of the “‘Common 
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ing with the word editions. Contents: The Service, 
Matins, Vespers; Introits, Collects, Epistles, Grad- 
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volume. 


A wide range of conditions and circumstances is provided for, the 399 collects and prayers and the thirty 
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